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ATHOS of a kind not unmixed with humor 
has attended the unveiling of a bust to 
the notorious French story teller, Paul de 
Kock in Romainville. The movement to 

= honor him in a “ proper ” way has been op 
foot for several years in France, but while it was com- 
paratively easy .to gather funds sufficient to give him 
a bust, the original idea of honoring him by a fall- 
length statue had to be given up, and for the very 
simple reason that a majority of the persons who 
were asked to subscribe deemed a bust quite sufficient 
in the circumstances. Indeed, there are not a few 
Frenchmen who think that even a bust was too much. 
It is a mistake to-day to suppose that de Kock has 
any standing at all in French letters, and even the 
fact that Pope Gregory XVI. was a devourer of his 
books has long since ceased to produce its original 
effect upon the public mind, while the neat jest of a 
Parisian critic anent the bust, that it should be let- 
tered with quotations from Sainte-Beuve and Theo- 
phile Gautier is without doubt appreciated by the 
reader of French literature. Sainte-Beuve said: 
“He may have some merit; he probably has, but one 
cannot say for certain, as one does not read him.” 
Gautier sums de Kock up in a few words: “‘ He was 
a true bourgeois, a Philistine of the puddle, without 
a shadow of poetry or style. The artistic fibre was 
absolutely wanting in Paul de Kock.” 
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One of the few things which Mr. “Howells has said 
and which have remained unforgiven in certain quarters 
is his estiraate of Scott, who, if we remember correctly, 
he declared was not a novelist of the first rank, while 
his narratives were utterly devoid of characters. Those 
who took vociferous issue with him then may be in- 
terested to know that a Scott revival seems to be in 
sight, taking its inception in an elaborate reproduction 
of Lockhart’s “‘ Life’ in ten volumes, illustrated with 
seventy photogravures, chiefly reproductions of oil 
paintings by celebrated artists. This edition, which 
will be itmited to 1,000 copies, will be uniform with the 
Edinburgh Waverley. Since the edition of 1839 there 
have been many issues of this great work on both 
sides of the Atlantic. And it is no small cause of 
pride on the part of American book-lovers that one 
of the most acceptable was issued by the once fa- 
mous Boston house of Ticknor & Fields in 1861. 

—eeeeeee 
It is worth nothing in connection with the new 
volume of poems by 
we had a ae words to 
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poet has, in a modest and unostentatious way, been 
introduced to a French public. A recent number of 
La Plume, of Paris, has for its leading article a brief 
review of his poetical work to which are attached two 
prose translations: “ L’homme.a la houe” (The Man 
With the Hoc) and “ Le Semeur,” (The Sower.) We 
quote a passage from the critic and translator, M. 
René Philipon, without comment: 

We present to-day to the public two poems of Ed- 
win Markham, a poet of young America, whose name 
only yesterday was almost unknown to his country- 
men, but is now in process of becoming celebrated in 
the literary centres of Europe. Max Nordau places 
this poet ahead of Walt Whitman; we say simply that 
we have been profoundly moved by reading the poems 
of Ldwin Markham, who seems to possess a profound 
feeling, both of the human and of the aivine, and this 
is rendered in admirable language. This translation 
has no other merit than of being entirely literal and 
gives but a feeble idea of the beauty of the original 
text. 

The revivified Rambler having apparently exhausted 
all current topics nature seemed to inspire 
treatment in proper Johnsonian style, has at length 
turned its attention to “ The Real John Milton,” whom 
it belabors in true cavalier style. Unfortunately for 
The Rambler, there was another side to the author of 
“ Paradise Lost ” than that perpetuated by his enemies, 
and it is to be hoped that he will not, at this late day, 
lack defenders, even though their pens may not find 
it convenient to adopt the pseudo eighteenth century 
style affected by the contributors to The Rambler. 
The closing passage of the tirade is sufficient to set 
these pens in motion: 

He died with scarcely a Friend in the 
natural sourness intensified by Poverty, 
and Disease. It is difficult to commiserate him, 
whatever Adiniration his Poetry may inspire, we can- 
nol forget that he reviled his murthered King. He 
died with querulous Complaints about evil Times and 
evii Tongues, unrepentant of his own Wickedness, 
full of Envy and Malice at the Restoration of that 
national Happiness which his scurvy Soul could not 
share: 


whose 


World, his 
Blindness, 
for, 


German. literary ethics must need looking after. We 
told the story in these columns of the in- 
in which a German writer, Edward 
Alys, had consumed bodily the whole of Stockton’s 
“Lady or the Tiger” and served it up as one of a 
collection of his own sketches, and how “ Das litter- 
arische Echo” had produced it in full in its pages as 
a story by Alys. It appears now, according to Dr. 
Theodor Poppe of Frankfort, that a German literary 
lady has also exercised the same liberty. In a volume 
of short stories by Isabelle Kaiser, published by Cotta 
under the title ‘Wenn die Sonne untergeht,” Stock- 
ton’s story is again reproduced under the title “ Vale 


recently 
genious manner 


Carissima.” 


We are glad to see that in addition to ‘‘ The Works 
of Thomas Kyd,” edited by F. S. Boas, and “ The 
Plays and Poems of Robert Greene,” edited by J. Chur- 
ton Collins, recently announced in a eable letter to 
Tne Times SaTuRDAY Review, we are also to have a 
reissue of the works of another minor Elizabethan, 
John Lyly, who will be editorially treated of by R. 
Warwick Bond. In each case we learn that the aim is 
to supply a more complete collection of the works and 
a fuller life of the author than hitherto, and immense 
pains are said to have been taken to constitute a cor- 
rect text upon the scientific principles which have 
been established for the treatment of the manuscripts 
of ancient authors, but have as yet been applied to but 
few English writers. This gives an entirely new 
aspect to the matter, and we hasten to qualify the 
words we employed a short time ago in reference to 
Kyd. We spoke of his doubtful aesthetic interest. 
We had no idea that Mr. Boas was concerning himself 
with his philological parts, which, of course, have, as 
they do in regard to Greene and Lyly, a certain tech- 


nical interest. 





“The War of the Civilizations,” ” by George Lynch, 
is a work which seems destined to arouse considerable 
conmment in those missionary quarters where, of late, 
pens have been busy dealing with recent events in 
China. Mr. Lynch believes. and unblushingly pro- 
claims the fact, that the character of the Dowager 
Empress has not béen rightly appreciated in America 
or Burope, and that her policy should really receive 
more consideration than it has hitherto. Mr. Lynch 
also has a chapter on the comparative merits of the 
forces which made up the expedition for the relief of 
the legations, in which he himself took part. This is 
all right. The elderly lady who is the actual power in 
China, whose name for the moment has escaped us, 
is sadly in need of a defender, and it is to be hoped 
that the author has done his work vigorously and 
thoroughly, citing authorities whose words will bring 
conviction. A simon pure Chinese point of view has 


liitherto been unobtainable. Excuses do not reha- 
to be presumed that Mr. Lynch 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


CE CO 
His Almost Forgotten Expedition to Quebec 
Other Patriot c and Notable Deeds of His 
Before He Became a Traitor." 


ENEDICT ARNOLD the 
remembered, 


traitor alone is 
Benedict Arnold the patriot 
and fine soldier having been forgotten. 
Arnold had been among the very first 
= who offered a sword to the patriot cause. 
His carec: in the Revolution thenceforth, until the 
Autumn of 1780, was not only honorable, but distin- 
guished. Except for his conduct at West Point he 
would probably have ranked in Revolutionary annals 
next after Washington and Greene. He would have 
survived as one of our National heroes, and statues in 
honor of him would have been set up. No vacant tab- 
let would then exist on that wall for heroes at West 
Point; no vacant niche would be seen in the monument 
near Schuylerville—those pathetic witnesses of 
Arnold's glory and his shame. 
Might days after 
posed that an 


alike 
Lexington it was Arnold who pro- 
army be sent out for the capture of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, fortresses which com- 
manded the approach to the Hudson from the north, 
and in May he went out himself as its leader. Ethan 
Allen. with his undertook the 
saine project, and the two men came together on the 
They pressed that scé where 
Allen demand: in the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” Arnold thus 
early had seen the importance of securing control of 
th: Hudson Valley, which was to form the key in the 
approaching conflict with England. For control of the 
Hudson, indeed, the war was mainly fought so long as 
the North supplied its theatre. 

Arnoild’s patriotic services from that time forward 
were almost wholly devoted to the maintenance of 
control of that valley. At Saratoga it was not Gates 
to whom the honors of victory fell, but to Arnold per- 
haps more than any other person. Before that battle, 
moreover, when Gen. Schuyler had sought a leader who 
should go out to that wilderness fortress on the site 
of Rome and turn back the invading force of St. Leger, 
which remained there after its check at Oriskany, 
silence had followed the request until Arnold spoke 
out: ‘ Washington sent me here to be useful; I will 
go,” and go he did, effecting the speedy retreat to 
Oswego of St. Leger’s motley band of British regulars, 
Tory recruits, and Indians under Brant. Arnold had 
spent the Summer of 1776 on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain building .a fleet of war boats with which to fight 
Carleton’s British fleet. A desperate battle this was, 
in waters where McDonough thirty years afterward de- 
stroyed another fleet, and this fleet of Arnold's was 
the first navy of the United States. 

In the present volume Mr. Codman, who, it is sad to 
record, died before he was able to see it through the 
press, narrates with fulness of detail, and as the re- 
sult of careful and much needed research, the story of 
another undertaking by Arnold more notable in many 
ways than any of those already referred to. This is 
the expedition to Quebec in the late Autumn and early 
Winter of 1775, his route being from Newburyport to 
the mouth “of the Kennebec and thence in a north- 
western direction through the unpeopled forest to the 
St. Lawrence, opposite where frowns Quebec, a dis- 
tance of more than 200 miles, and beset with dangers 
and difficulties compared with which most other in- 
cidents of the Revolution fall to subordinate places. 


Mr. Codman points out the circumstances in which 
this expedition has been so much neglected by his- 
torians and forgotten by the public. Of those who ever 
survived it, the numbers were few, the influence of 
these was weak, they became widely scattered, and 
many of them perished on other fields before the war 
ended. Disaster had overwhelmed the expedition from 
the start, and hence it could not be dwelt upon with 
pride, while the last incident in Arnold’s life as an 
American soldier, his conduct at West Point, helped 
still more to obscure a deed creditable to his military 
skill and his fame. 

This invasion of Canada was almost the earliest step 
in strategy undertaken during the Revolution. It was 
believed that the people of Canada, scarcely less than 
those of the seaboard colonies, favored resistance to 
British tyranny. Indeed, they had been invited to send 
delegates to the Provincial Congress, and there had 
been reason to believe that delegates would come. But 
apart from all this Canada was desired because of its 
military a The St. Lawrence Valley fur- 
nished a route by which England could cut the colo- 
nies in twain, through a descent by way of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson Valley. Moreover, Canada 
possessed two of the chief cities on the Continent, one 
of them a natural fortress whose importance had been 
understood and demonstrated amply thirteen years be- 
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fore in the war with France, There indeed 
that memorable conflict virtually had 
closed, when ‘Wolfe gained his immortal re- 
nown on the P’ains of Abraham. 

At the time Arnold set out upon this ex- 
pedition Quebec possessed a garrison of 
only about fifty regular British so‘diers, 
the main body of British troops having 
fone westward under. Carleton to Mon- 
treal. This garrison at Quebec could de- 
pend upon -oniy about 130 eitizens for 
support, the remainder of the popuintion 
being either stubbornly neutral or openly 
sympathizing with the American cause. 
Success therefore seemed easy enough, 
could a force under Arnold successfully 


traverse that wilderness journey across 
Maine. 

Arnold, however, failed—in large part 
from causes wholly beyond his control. 


He has not escaped condemnation for his 
failure, however. Censure has been all the 
treason at West Point. Most critics have 
strangely forgotten that Washington 
even more responsible for the expedition 
than Arnold himself. 
ed it Mr. Codman believes it 
been ranked bheyond question 
most brilliant military exploit of the war.” 

To this judgment exception can scarcely 
be taken. 
there surely would have been no expedition 
by Burgoyne and none by St. Leger. New 
York City would, of course, have fallen 
into English hands, since the Americans had 
no navy to protect it; but the entire defense 
of the Hudson Valley would have been far 
easier. There would battle 
of Saratoga, none of none of 
Oriskany. Nor would 
border wars on the 
since from Oriskany and the terrible losses 
Indians there met with 


was 


Had success attend- 
would ‘have 


“the 


as 















have been no 
Bennington, 
there have been any 
New York frontier, 
the proceeded the 
primary incentive for the extensive opera- 
under Brant the Tories, which 


the New York frontier 


tions and 


converted into a 


land of desclatton. 


with Arnold by of 


Gen 


Co-operating way 
Montgomery, 
ler having been overcome by 
resigning the command. Montgomery was 
therefore following in the footsteps of Am- 
while Arnold’s expedition bore a 


resemblance to Wolfe's. 


Champlain was 


iliness and 


herst, 
close 
herst, Arnold's fortune ‘was to be the re- 
verse of Wolfe's. Had the 
beyond the plans that were 
ended in success at Quebec, such as came 
to Wolfe, can doubt that the 
course of the Revolution would have taken 
lines far different from those which his- 
tory records. 


parallel gone 
laid and thus 


none future 


Montgomery pressed forward along Lake 
Champlain, meeting success on his way, and 
of Montreal—a 
quite different career from that which met 
the army of Amherst on its way aid 
Wolfe. The army with which Arnold set 
out than 1,000 


finally gaining possession 
to 


numbered something more 


more readily applied to him because of his | 


With Quebec in American hands | 


Schuy- | 


While | tion, its final repulse after reaching Que- 


Montgomery got forward further than Am- | 
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‘had to be hoisted and dragged up steep, 
ocky banks, while men struggied ‘in the 
fierce rush of the river below or above 
precipitous cataracts, 

The season was already late at the start, 
and October was at hand before the wilder- 
ness had been scarcely more than entered. 
Untforms, soaked with rain and the water 
of the river, often failed to be completely 
dried because of dampness and cold; they 
often froze stiff near camp fires, and men 
slept in them in this condition. Paths had 
to be cut through the forest, often with 
hunting knives and ‘tomahawks, white 
trees were hewn down with axes. Men 
camped out at night on ‘lands wet with muda 
and holding stagnant ‘water, or amid 
tangled bushes, rank grass, and rotting 
tree trunks, Clothing was often reduced to 
tatters, due to difficuit climbs over rocks 
and fallen trees. Firearms and tools be- 
came rusty. Men were forced to wade the 
river shore because underbrush and thickets 
dense they could not penetrate 
them. Within a week from the beginning 
of the march many men had their shoes 
destroyed, and they were forced to wear 
improvised moccasins or go in bare feet. 

Finally a hurricane desvended upon this 


were 30 


patriot band. Trees were uprooted or 
blown down so rapidly that it became 
dangerous to camp in the forest. Open 


places were so wet with the fall of rain 
that no fit spots could be found for sleep- 
ing, nor could fires be kept lighted. Many 
barrels of pork and powder were washed 


down the stream. When the storm abated 





the river was rising rapidly, and finally 
was swollen to the height of nine feet 
above the normal, overf.owing its banks, 
spreading through the forest, until lands 
were covered for a mile or more on either 
side the original shore. 

After this disaster came a worse mis- 
fortune—desertion by the force under Col. 


Enos, against which protests were made in 


vain. Arnold meanwhile was absent from 
the main body of his men, “battling with 
the elements on the lakes."’ Here a snow- 
storm turned intoa gale. His batcaus were 
frequently run ashore, his guides lost the 
and 


trail, even an express dispatched to 


announce the defection failed to reach him. 


| On this crowning incident of disaster Mr. 


Codman places the failure of the expedi- 


bec, the 
ultimate 
United States. 


the 
the 


and 
to 


Enos departed 


from Canada, 
of that territory 
When Col. 
the men who remained offered up a gen- 


retreat 
loss 


eral prayer that all his followers might die 

When they reached 
Newburyport no gala welcome was -heirs, 
but sneers of derision met them. Under 
these they slunk away, to hide themselves 
at Cambridge in the commands from which 
they had been drafted. 


Of the 
tion, 


on their way home. 


after the 
harrowing details are given 
Codman. 


march forward, deser- 
by Mr. 


Having no salt, the soldiers lived 


| on such small cakes as they could make out 


men, a force which exceeded all the regu- | 


lar British troops the Canadian garrisons 
then held. Among the Arnold 
were many who were to be ranked as the 


men under 


very flower among the soldiers of the 
patriot army, including the famous regi- | 
ment of riflemen led by Daniel Morgan, 


that Virginian who was subsequently to win 
fame at Saratoga, and Morgan still greater 
There 
were men with Arnold who had fought 


renown as the hero of the Cowpens. 
at 


of their tiny allowances of flour. They ate 
raw moose hide, which formerly had been 
put to 
casins with. 


aside mend tneir shoes 
Indeed, the 
cartridge boxes, and shot 


brought into service as food. 


and moc- 


leather of their 


shoes, pouches 
Bark 
In such cireum- 
with their supply even of flour 
exhausted and nothing but star- 


vation at hand for the few who had 


were 
and roots were also eaten. 
stances, 
finally 


men 


| not already died on the way, Arnold pressed 


Bunker Hill and who were yet to fight on | 


other fields, down to 


There was young Aaron Burr, 


even Yorktown. 
the 


and there 


son of 
President of Princeton College; 
also was Dearborn, who was afterward to 
serve in Congress, 
be 


forever 


for eight years was to 
Secretary of War, and whose name is 
linked with the of 


There Boyd, 


history 


cago. also was Thomas an 


obscure soldier, who rose later on to offi- 
eial rank and perished finally in 
New York the frightful 
tures that even Indians knew how 
flict. 


Arnold 


under most 


to in- 
arrival 
of 
include the 


hoped that on at Quebec 


he might possess a force nearly 2,000 


men, which would 


Canadians who would attach themselves 
his 
the 
pedition 


the 


to 
to 


cause. Salling from 
mouth of the 


encountered 


Newburyport 
the 
difficultles almost 
had 


constructed in order to ascend the 


ex- 
at 


Kennebec, 


start. Bateaus at once to be 


stream 
and 


transport the ammunition and provis- 


Two hundred 


were 


ions. were required, but 
constructed, 
had 
streams 
The 


the 


they and 


the 


badly 
was ended 
the 
obstacles. 


journey all been aban- 


doned. Moreover presented 


innumerable mep who 


forced the bateaux up stream 


obliged continually to wade the w@er to 
Falls 


encountered, 


were 


their waists and often to their chins. 


and rapids were frequently 


making necessary the conveyance of these 


boats around forest-covered and rocky 


earrying places, with all the tmpedimenta 





of an army packed 
the backs 
necessity 
obtain 


on 
the 
erder 


of such oxen as survived 


them in 


the 


for slaughtering 


to food. © “Sometimés bateaus 


Zs 


Se 


tor- | of his army. 


| he 


Indians and | 


men's backs or on 


forward to frontier settlement in the 


north, and after heroic exertions secured a 


a 


| supply of feed. 


| the 
| famished wolves, 


Chi- | 


| ure 


Western } 


{ 


Some of these provisions were brought on 
horseback, and Mr. that 
“sprang forward like a pack of 
struck down one of the 
beasts In his tracks, and had its hide and 
flesh on the fire broiling before the creat- 
dead.”” Men gorged 
and several fell victims to fever in conse- 
But Arnold had saved the remnant 


Codman records 


men 


was themselves 
quence. 
Calling them out for parade, 
them half clad torn clothing, 


saw in 


| many of them barefooted and bareheaded, 


before | 


their haggard faces unshaven for many 
weeks, so that French peasants took them 
for savages emerging from the forest. 

On the number of 
men fit for duty was about 500, including 
while 100 more 


Had there been 


reaching Point Levi 


some Indians, were in- 


valids, no desertion and 


no flood it seems safe enough to say that 
a force amply large for the undertaking in 
hand would have reached the St. Lawrence; 
it could have entered Quebec with little op- 
He believes that the 


position. expedition 


| then would have come down in history as 


one of the most glorious strokes of the war, 
and would have established the fame of its 
projectors as masters of strategy and mili- 
tary science. 

Quebec was 
by the 


still feebly garrisoned. 
Arnold was able 
junction with Montgomery, was still 
at Montreal, British reinforcements had 
come in by ship, and Carleton had been able 
to Montreal and reach Quebec, 
strengthen it® defensive 


But 


time to effect a 


who 


evacuate 


greatly to force, 


"making it, as It proved to be, completely 
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impregnable to the American invaders. 
Probably there were twice as many sol- 
diers inside the fortress under Carleton as 
Arnold and Montgomery could bring to 
its wall. Winter had already arrived. On 
the last night of the year the first assault 
was made, with ice in the river and snow 
four and six feet deep. It was in this as- 
sault that Arnold was wounded and Mont- 
gomery killed—that soldier of New York 
who lies buried beneath the portice of St. 
Paul's Church, where the roar of Broad- 
Way seems ever to chant his requiem. 

On the after fate of the expedition, its 
sufferings from smatltpox, the experiences 
of those who were made prisoners, and the 
failure of the second attempt on the fortress 
after reinforcements had arrived in the 
next season, it is not necessary here to 
dwell, The campaign had completely failed, 
and Caneda in June had to be evacuated. 
The remnant of Arnoid’s bat- 
talions sailed for New York, which they 
reached to find the town in flames and 
Washington, having lost the battle of Long 
Island and unable to maintain his hold on 
New York, although he won the battle of 
Harlem Heights, now evacuating the city. 
Such is the melancholy story, out of which 
emerge the figure of Ar- 
—the hero then, the traftor 


shattered 


should at least 
nold as a hero 
afterward. 

No attempt to explain 
West Point has enabled us to understand it 
We krow he had long been dis- 
contented because denied promotion when 


Arnold's act at 


clearly. 


men jess deserving than himself had been 
We know he had ruined himself 
that he had 
accounts 


the 


advanceé 
living, and 


defective 


by cxtravagant 


been and 


accused of 
reprimand 
by 


an awful 


been reprimanded—thougHh 


was bestowed with peculiar gentleness 


Washington. He sought revenge 
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kind of revenge it was, which meant treason 


and 
He may have regarded the American 
tried piay 
the part of monk, ending the war without 
further bloodshed. But all 
planation and not an excuse. 
One turns with real pleasure to almost the 
final scene Arnold's life of which we 
have a record, When about to die he asked 
to be dressed in his American uniform, in- 
cluding the epaulets and sword knots which 
Washington him after his splendid 
work at Saratoga. ‘ Let me die in this,” 
he, “the uniform in which I fought 
my battles, may God 
ever putting on any other.” 
FRANCIS W. 


to the he had served so long 


well, 


cause 


cause as hopeless and have to 


this is an ex- 


in 


gave 


said 
and forgive me for 


HALSEY. 
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“Upand Down the Sands of Gold.’* 


Two successive essays in one field are not 
expected of the young novelist of to-day, 
and it was to be foreseen that Miss Mary 
Devereux, having told her pretty story of 
the Revolution with its ingenious introduc- 
tion, would make ‘“‘ Up and Down the Sands 
of Gold” unlike ‘“ From Kingdom to 
Colony’ as possible. It is a‘ tale of to- 
day, with a hero who has looked upun 
Cuban battlefields,and is seeking in 
a seaport town where haste is unknown 
the tranquil, gossipping Captains and their 
gossipping women-folk. Their kindliness 
soothes him, and he finds still further so- 
lace in the society of Margaret Leslie, the 
daughter of a Captain whose title is real 
and not conferred by the‘ ownership of a 
dory or two. Margaret loves; Dr. Jasper is 
on the point of loving, when he sees L.o- 
leta marwood, granddaughter of the town's 
great lady, and seldom visible to eyes be- 
yond the narrow limits of her own house- 
hold, and he learns to love her, quite un- 
conscious that a heart has been given to 
him without his asking. Again and again 
Loleta refuses him, on the ground that she 
is really a widow and cannot forget her 
husband, although he was an utter scoun- 
drel, but in the end she perceives her mis- 
take and permits herself to be happy. This 
simple web of events is embroidered with 
a mystery. and with many curious mani- 
festations of local oddity, and it is made 
brillant by a charming picture of a well- 
bred boy, and above all by the character 
of beautiful Margaret Leslie, true lover and 
true woman, who devotes herself to the 
thankless tusk of aiding her beloved to win 
Loleta, his heart's desire. She and her 
tender, admiring father are figures not soon 
forgotten, and one could have forgiven 
Miss Devereux if she had hinted of a more 
truly appreciative man to appear when Lo- 
leta and her husband have vanished from 
Margaret's life. 

There is no lack of mild fun in the gos- 
sip of the Captains, but it is chiefly in the 
form of anecdotes too long to quote, and 
in the a boy whose English 


as 


rest 
ee) 


errors of is 


learned by rote, French being his vernacu- | 
cloud | 


and the varying effects of 
and storm and sunshine translated into 
eloquent English, and so the background 
is worthy of the chief figures of the story. 
By printer’s error, one of the person- 
ages is given fifty-five years instead of 
sixty-five, but a moderately intelligent 
reader will make the for him- 
self, and the second edition will probably 
free from it. That second edition and 
many more will probably come, for Mar- 
garet Leslie’s brave service in the battle 
with self is as attractive as the patriotic 
deeds of Miss Devereux's former heroine. 


lar, 


a 


correction 


be 


*“UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. 


By Mary Devereux. Pp. 425. S8vo. Cloth. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
cevvene 


Written for Tua New York Times.SaTvur- 
baY Review by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN, 


ONDON, Oct. 10.—‘‘ Kim” has 
been criticisea by nearly all 
the important papers, and the 
general verdict is that it is. 
by far the best work that Mr. 
Kipling has done. There are, 
of course, Gissentient voices. 

The Daily Chronicle “ stated’ the book on 
the merning of its publication, but the ob- 

vious eifort of the critics to find every poe- 

sible fault with “Kim” somewhat spoiled 
the intended effect of the article. The 
writer of the criticism had evidently read 
the book somewhat hurriedly, for, unless 
the types did him injustice, he apparently 
thought that the Lama was employed in 
what Mr. Kipling calls “ the great game.” 

However, no one can expect all men to 

think alike. Amid the chorus of praise 

which “Kim” has received the harsh note 
of The Chronicle was inevitable. Are there 
not those who think that Swinburne Is not 

a poet, and that Zola is not a novelist? 

I am glad that the press appreciates the 
exccilence of the fllustrations to “ Kim,” 
which have been furnished by Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling. It is rather a pity that 
there are not more of them. They sre not 
oniy unusually good as art, but they are 
nearly perfect as tilustrations. 





Speaking of adverse criticism, it is odd 


that one can neariy always foretell what 
course will be taken by certain papers in 
criticising certain authors. Before I read 


the criticisms of “ Kim,” in at least two 
well-known papers, I was sure that they 
would condemn it. I do not include The 


Daily Chronicle among the two, for it is a 
paper that, under its present management, 
aims at fairness. But there are 
papers not like Mr. Kipling'’s 
work never see any merit in it. 
are entirely honest, and 
their persistent dislike of everyihing that 
Mr. Kipling writes is due to some congen- 
ital inability to appreciate it. Still, it does 
without having 
or the criticisms upon 


absolute 
which 
and can 
Doubtless they 


do 


read either “ Kim” 


it of the two papers im question, one can 
be perfectly sure that they Will find noth- 
ing to praise in it. 

o,° 


The Academy asks if any one remembers 
Miss Jewsbury'’s “ Zoe." Alas! I remem- 
ber it well, which confession is a painful 


one, for it is also a confession that I am 
no longer young. “ Zoe" was certainly a 
clever book, and it was the precursor of 


the semi-theological novels of the present 
day. It was held to be an extremely wick- 
ed book, and the author was thought to be 
little better than an atheist. This is amus- 
ing when one compares it with the .ueo- 
logical novels that had such a wide 
circulation during the last ten years, and 
have frightened no one, though they have 
bored many thousands 

I read “ Zoe" when itt was new, and 
found it tedious, in spite ofits cleverness. 
Had its publication been postponed until 
to-day, it might have made a brilliant suc- 
cess, As it was, it had its cirele of ad- 
mirers, though it was not a large circle. 
Mr. Hawthorne, tn his reminiscences of his 
stay in England, mentions having met “a 
Miss Jewsbury' at dinner, and says that 
she was a lady who had written a book. He 
did not know what the book was. But then 
i.awthorne, like Dickens, om- 
nivorous reader, and many 
books of which he 


have 


was not 
there 


an 
were 
was ignorant. 


Another clever novel, which failed at the 
time of its publication, but which now bids 
fair to succeed, is Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
“Cashel Byron's Profession.'' Not only is 
a new edition of it to be published, but Mr. 
Shaw has made a poetical version of the 
story, and called it ‘‘The Admirable Bas- 
ville.” A poem with a prize fighter as a 
hero does not sound particularly inviting, 
and I shall content myself with the novel 
fn prose form. 


*¢ 
* 


Mr. Frank Harris has been compelled 
by ill health to retire, at least for a time, 
from The Candid Friend. It remains to be 
seen what The Candid Friend will amount 
to without his merdant pen. Mr. Harris 
can ridicule a man better than any other 
writer in England, and he takes delight 
in making his victims wince. He is not re- 
fined, and he is very far from genial—as a 
writer, | mean—but even though we do not 
agree with him, we cannot help being 
amused. I have read The Candid friend 
hitherto for Mr. Harris's articles, 
and I do see very clearly how it is 
to survive very pralonged absence on 
his part. 


solely 
not 
any 


We are to 
*Casanova's Memoirs 
expurgated edition, those who know 
the book will to learn that 
even in an expurgated form it is to fill two 
volumes, I should have imagined that an 
expurgated Casanova would make a thin 
pamphlet of, say, thirty pages, and would 
consist almost wholly of his aceount ef his 
imprisonment in Venice and his escape. 
Can it be that in the present year of grace 
we have grown so used to the methods of 
strong-minded novelists that Casa- 
nova is no longer as shocking as he was 
fifty years ago? We what the 
expurgated Casanova like. It certainly 
promises to be *“ Hamlet" without either 
Hamlet, the Ghost, or the Queen. 
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edition 
to an 
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and 


be surprised 


female 


shall see 


is 


The Academy calls attention to the fact 
that in one of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
“New Canterbury Tales’’ the sex of a 
disguised as a boy is discovered by 
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i 
an apple into her lap The Acade- met it will be a failure Perhaps this time ; indfvidualities, the presence of the minds from his horse when on his way to London 
if Mr. Hewlett is aware that the | the experiment will succeed. and hearts that have gathered here inspi- | to b rie for heres red his lic . 

incident occurs in “ Huckleberry | *,* ration and shed lustre upon their homes, | ] on tk  davtval aaah aiecn Chaser ae 
J } “ “ 4 > ? —_ a >“ . | laying his arrival until after Queen Mary's 

Certainly it does, but long before | Mrs. G. “W Steevens's volume entitled Volur re I, treats of Cornwall, Keswick ont) ‘z : < oh ¢ 4 . 
and Southey’s country: while the secona | @°*™ is enemies taunted him, for one 


rry Fini was written, Charles “A Motley Crew,’ consists of storie and : aa 
volume is devoted to Westmoreland, Win- " that nothing hap- 


and Hearth." essays, and is a remarkably readable book | s Fay 
so utterly forgotten that | The stories are not Kipling’s, and the « dermere, and the haunts of Wordsworth citer naa ncinse wl “ i or our good. Is 
the and the Hearth" is a are not Stevenson's, -but they are all | Portraits of the two forming the frontis- | alll OSURE 6 n, for thy good? 
book to The Academy? In point of | @ttractive, and the volume ought to be | pieces to the respective volumes. Canon | * me) se , Swipes but it is 
f Mrs, Steevens can do as well as Rawnsley has brought to the preparation ae aoe the result proving him to 
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his ** Cloister 





the incident is probably one which | popular. If ey , 
of these volumes not only a great interest om Creer. right 


sed before Chark Reade used it, | this, she ought to do much better; and [+ p 

when she gives us her long novel, which | in his subject, but also a peculiar fitness It would be hard to decide upon which 

|} nowadays every one is expected to write, . 5 . 

way of repeating themselves in | she will probably put — ail teher - tlee for the work. From long association with - ep ‘ eae 

| obligation which we ought to feel when the district, he has had access to all sorts | ‘™ this record, which is as rich in biograph- 

ever a new author gives us something! of records; hearing also the personal recol- | ical details as in the links between eminent 
people and the Lake Country The early 


really good és , lections of its people. Many of those to 
+ Fathers of the Church, with their ancient 


a good incident, and good Incidents portions to mention and which pass over 
ovels from generation to generation The 

pedigree of several incidents dear to novel- 
ists would be interesting, and there ought 
to be a Novelists’ Herald's office, which The portrait of Mr. Swinburne, which ap- 
would trace such pedigrees | pears ‘in Literature, will surprise those of 
%" us who are accustomed to think of him as 

The dispute concerning literary agents is a young man, with the abundant hair 

one which never comes to an end. Publish- which he wore in the days when the 
ers, and some editors, seem to regard the * Poems and Ballads"' were new. Curlous- 


whom he acknowledges indebtedness may 
be counted among those to whom the Lake manuscripts and the various monuments 
Country owes much of its literary fame 


The style throughout is pleasing, and the 


} and ruins connécted with their history, are 
fully touched upon Much information is 
given as to old missals, and mediaeval let- 
ters and art, but the greatest interest at- 
taches to the descriptions of the personages 


velumes with their wealth of illustration 
not only interesting and suggestive read- 
és 4 ; Pile ing, but the most valuable : s the | 
Mterary agent with disfavor Mr. Heine- | ly enough, the new portrait bears a very , - C t a oo agg one rads of the last 100 y I and particularly as 
. . > wake ountry ilgrimage. aut , > n ‘ cars, and pa . - 
mann is the latest of the many publishers | distinct resemblance to certain portraits . , ee cite neat: aed , 
~elbin? yund Words- 


who hay ‘X PTesse iel Si r§ Te : certs r oa » face 
yr ‘ expresi a tiueir disapproval of | of Tennyson, It ts certainly a strong face, ; ] worth and Southey and their respective cir- 
literary agents. Their complaint invariably | and will satisfy most people far better The traveler to the Lake District, if he 

D. will let the imagination have its way, can 


comes t 2 88 2 in . erary ¢ é » , vhie r ar “ : 
es to the same thing—the literary agent than aid the sorts paneer. whic Dyas 2 ar | never be unsolaced and alone. He is in | closely pervaded by the personality of these 
makes them pay authors more than they rom impressing one as the portralt of @} company not only with mountains, but | , ren th & > , ‘ . 
: man of force and genius. But it is hardly itt ; nas yaa a. “ wo men that Ganon Rawnsley divides the 
would pay iff the authors dealt directly with men. For the wanderer from vale to 
b ‘ n authors dea directly | safe to judge an author. by his face. It | vale there is added to what Matthew | whole territory into two 
with the publisher. In the opinion of most | is not given to every author to look like ileal ° a ‘ ee aa . _ } ‘ = ; “a 
. ,, ager Arnold called ‘the cheerful silence of the Wordsworth country and Jouthey- 
authors this is the best testimonial that arent, os Sir hgh a ba tags be the | fells,’ the great cheer of silent fellowship } land 
literary agents could receive. There is no ag pe sect of his wanted aktity. e *@ | with those whose spirits still move and | It is not only for the portraits of the 
_ yr . $ é y- have their being in realms of thought and | more celebrated men and women of the 
doubt that the publishers’ complaint is *,° living effort, and whose footsteps are still | district we may care to turn to the pages 
strictly true A literary agent like Mr. The booksellers’ announcements* show | found on cloudy upland or itn sunny dale of these volumes Kequally interesting are 
Watt secures for his clients much better nat 7 te ’ tic sof wooks 1 ¢ Ash There is perhaps in the world no bit of | the glimpses we get of little known people 
ices than they could secure for them ; that an enormous flood of books Is to be mountain ground twenty miles tn diameter |} as, for instance, of William Jackson of 
prices en they cour ure 10 €M- | ict’ loose upon us during the present sea- | 80 crowded with lofty memories of men | Greta Hall, Keswick—‘ a gentieman of the 
selves, and consequently authors are ready The be , tole ta ‘eatentatte who lived and loved and helped their own ; old type of Cumberland yeoman school,” 
to rise up and call him blessed. The sooner | sh ve number of novels is especial'y | times, and added for all time to the wortl’s | who, having been offered 50 guineas for the 
ea ms ister z great. Among them are a few that will be | store of thought and music, as this lictle bit | rent of his house, preferred Coleridge as a 
the average publisher can be disabused of looked for with interest, but the great | of the three Northern English countie tenant at half the price, even though the 
the idea that literature exists solely that pots: meen , ois that meet at the shire stones on Wrayno:e '| whole of his yearly income did not exceed 
he may make money the better. 72 poor mass of them are doomed to failure, and Pass. There is hardly a valley or hill cown , £200 a year . 

; . % ¢ : the authors to bitter disappointment. It is } which or on which one does not meet  sreat The volumes give faithful descriptions of 
Bracebridge Hemyng, who died the other | | .; astonishing that so many pérsons ‘write | Shostly presences. | the Wordsworths, and_ particularly of 
day, had given his affairs into the keeping | novels. The wonder is that they tind pub : ; _ | Dorothy; of Lamb's and Hazlitt's visits to 
of a competent Hterary agent, he would lishers. There is always the hope in the Canon Rawnsley's literary and historic | “br I “5 qn re of <—- Steere ante 

a i ishe iscover , s > assocts so ac > > _ roa » | eae e Southeys, >» Cor i > Shel- 
have died a rich man. ‘This, it is true, he | mmd af the Publisher of discovering some | associations go back to the days of Cath- | Lloyds the Bone, te Ct to orth 
could not have done, for the literary agent fortune, but in the publishing business | ¢Time Parr—" one day to be queenly Kate, | winiam Smith, the author of “ Thorndale"; 
did not exist at the date when Hemyng | there are a vast number of blanks in com- | who dared to argue with bluff King Hal Wilkinson the poets, Clarkeom, athe pair 

aris , . zes The 7 calking { , <e ag rs: - | anthropist anc istoris » Society 

was glad to sell for a song copyrights that | Pari#on with the prizes, What 1 cannot | —walking in the Kendall Meadows; or | SHinaDi\ ine Wevtineny and ‘Charlotte 
brought large sums of money to his pub- | competent readers continually publish Romney between 1706-62, working away at | pBronté, the Arnolds, Ruskin, and scores of 
lishers. Of course if I were a publisher, | books bing: FE without omen . his early portraits at Dale of the Kent. | others intimates en hen —_ the Lake 
7 ezing : . he 3 merit. But this is a part of what a frien Or to Gilpin, one of the few village minis- | Country ardly a celebrated man OF wo- 
bent upon squeezing authors to the utmost, calls “ the e nal rumness of things,” and Rs 4 is 1, one oO m Lge , 2 man of the nineteenth century but will be 
I should dislike the literary agent, but why | we shall never find the clue to the secret ters known to have refused a bishopric, found to have paid the Lake Region long 
any one except publishers should dislike W. L. ALDEN and whose broken leg, the result of a fall’ or repeated visits 

him is difficult to understand. There are - 


ae eee “2 = in a ~ “Wo rdaworthehire’ ” ‘ — es a —_— , 
publishing disiike oO agents, anc ney are a ~ ” “Trt + 

In 1894 the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Honor me A B I TI Will J e 9° Ist Edition Exhausted 
vise ror £ is s dispos o des . A sates “ 
wise. For if a publisher fs disposed to deal ary Canon of Carlisle, published his * Lit- oo at 1 ive 2d Edition Almost Sold 


airly and rally w i ors, he 1 ‘ “ee ” 
fairly and liberally with author he wil | erary Associations of the English Lakes, 





to the memories centring a 


cles The whole district, in fact, is so 


portions—** the 

















find that a good literary agent can benefit or , : vr : 
publishers as well as authors, without do- pened gro aisha ype he batt | § B. the Author of “ The Captain of the Janizaries,” 
|@ A THRILLING ROMANCE OF A THRILLING TIME 


ing injustice to either. 
text, indeed, of the two volumes has been 


* 
e 
| thoroughly revised and corrected, while 


There is to be a new international maga- 
zine. This time it is to be called the “ Iris,” 
and it is to be printed in four languages, 
presumably English, French, German, and 


the interest of the work has been greatly 
enhanced by the addition of numerous full- 


| page illustrations, reproduced from photo- 
Itali Ty : = th ' iain graphs and portraits of people, places, and 
—— - eee sre alpina halen | scenery connected with the Lake District, 
} 
| 





roe mice and has always been * finan- called by Lowell ‘‘ Wordsworthshire,”’ than 
cial failure The number of English-speak- x . ‘ | 
which few places could be found richer in 


ing people who can read four languages 18 | 1) nary association. The author says: By JAMES M, LUDLOW. 12mo. Cloth, IHlustrated. $1.50 
small, and the number of them that want < pieldence af Ctiseh wears ih che Lake } 
i : 4 . ls j OSCAR 5S, STRAUS ‘‘The most interesting and instructive historical 


to do any such thing is still smaller. Be- District has led me to believe that for lack 
sides, a magazine printed in several lan- | of some compendium of the literary asso- t Dovel | have have ever read.’’ 
ciations of the country side, the memories 
of the men and women whose life and work ~ Eee 5 ” 
prove the reader’s mind, and people do not | have added such charm oe the inane of | & Dr. N. D. HILLIS “A most fascinating bouk by a Master Hand. 
buy magazines in order to improve their their labors are fading from off the circle ! . . » 
minds. If an international magazine could | °f our hills. This book has been written to | BISHOP HURST “Absolutely refreshing in these times of many so- 
‘ — 3 * : x preserve in their several localities, for vis- — . io : ” 
be made sufficiently bright, so far as its | jtors and residents alike. the names, the | called historical novels, 
English department is concerned, to com- : ts 
pete with the ordinary magazines, it might *LITE - 0c | 
Pa a 2 . ~ “ z os < ATERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE | = ~ °. 
Suc eed, and the public might endur ‘the | ENGLISH LAKBS. By the Rev. H. D. } FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
a = Mg oe i Italian nore’ Ae Rawnsley, Honorary Canon of Carlisie. In 2 | 
the magazine, just as they now endure the vols, Illustrated. Vol. I. Pp. vii.-247. Vol. | ; 
advertising pages. But let us wait until i: wiea, .Giakeow:-delnte” Msctabane @ 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
the new magazine appears before deciding Sons. New York: Macmillan & Co $4.00. 


guages always has the air of trying to im- 
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Messrs. Charles Serib- 
Field’s “‘ Sharps net's Sons have just ts- 
and Flats.’ sued a beautifully made 
edition of Eugene Field's 
“Sharps and Fiats,” the ordinary issue of 
which was published some little time ago. 
The present edition is in two voluntes, 
printed on Holland paper at the De Vinne 
Press, and is limited to 150 copies, as were 
the previous issues, in the de luxe series. 
The volumes are attractively bound in blue- 
gray boards, with vellum backs, gold let- 
tered; the hand-made paper being of ex- 
cellent quality and the general arrange- 
ment good throughout. These volumes, un- 
der the editorship of Slason Thompson, are 
practically the same in general arrange- 
ment and contents as those of the ordi- 
nary edition. The de Juxe edition, however, 
differs from the other, through the addi- 
tion of illustrations. Both volumes con- 
tain full-page reproductions of Field's well- 
known book plate. Volume I. contains a 
well-made photogravure portrait of Field, 
after a photograph taken in Milwaukee 
in 1894. The frontispiece to Vol. Il. is a@ 
cleverly designed “ Bill of Fare for Lunch- 
eon to Victor F. Lawson (on sailing for 
Europe) by the staff of The Chicago Even- 
ing News,” drawn by Field. The sketch 
is divided into ten compartments, con- 
taining among others caricatures of the 
editor, Melville E. Stone; of Mr. Lawson's 
desk, of “ Field's Tormentor, the Office 
Boy,” and also “Eugene Field Sawing 
Wood "'—all full of spirit and decidedly in 
Field's best manner. The two volumes, 
thoroughly attractive in both typography 
and text, are to be had at $12 per set, and 
should form an indispensable portion of all 
good Field collections. 
one 

Answering the request of 
“R. LL.” Jersey City, ‘for 
the publication in these col- 
umns of one of the prayers 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 
contained in the new “ Life’’ by Graham 
Balfour, we give the following, which, al- 
though one of the shortest, is yet one of 
the finest, and also one which peculiarly 

reflects Stevenson's attitude toward life: 
“The day returns and brings us the pretty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to per- 
form them with laughter and kind faces; 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. 
Give us to go blithely on our business all 
this day, bring us to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep. Amen.” 


some 


In The Four Track News, an 
illustrated periodical issued by the 
passenger department of the New 
York Central Ratiroad, is printed 
in the October number the following item 
on Dobbs Ferry: “ The name once came 
very near being changed to Paulding, and, 
according to Bradley's history of the vil- 
lage, an unintentional joke was what pre- 
vented it. The historian relates that a gen- 
tleman who attended the meeting, held to 
consider a more euphoneous name than 
Dobbs Ferry, opposed calling it after Pauld- 
ing, because he had known that person and 
did not regard him with favor. He pre- 
ferred honoring Van Wart, who also had 
aided in the capture of Major André, but 
not Hking the double name he suggested 
striking off the Van dnd calling it ‘* Wart- 
on-the-Hudson.”"" This broke up the meet- 
ing, and Dobbs Ferry is still Dobbs Ferry..’’ 


Renal 


Among recent arriv- 
als here we note that 
of Mr. A. J. Lamou- 
reux, for many years editor of The Rio 
News of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, who has 
returned home for his health and to ar- 
range a substitute so that he can spend 
more of his time in this country. Mr, La- 
moureux has spent over twenty years in 
South America, and is exceptionally well 
informed in regard to the people, politics, 
and general standing of the countries in 
that part of the world. In all probability 
he will engage in newspaper work in this 
country. He has had a somewhat event- 
ful career in Brazil. He was prominently 
connected with the abolition movement in 
that country which resulted in the total 
abelition of slavery in 1888, and received 
a popular testimonial for his services. But 
in 1893 he was suspected of sympathizing 
with the naval revolutionists who were 
besieging Rio Janeiro, and his paper 
was suspended and he was obliged to take 
refuge in Argentina, where he remained 
up to the end of 1894, when he returned 
and resumed the publication of his paper. 
Hie was also mainly instrumental in found- 
ing the Strangers’ Hospital in Rio de Ja- 
which has rendered valuable a 
to foreigners attacked with yellow 
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The first of 
the Astolat Press of Guil- 
ford, England, Browning's 
“Christmas Eve and Eas- 
ter Day,”’ and ‘‘ In Mem- 
the latter containing a frontis- 
ifter Watts’ *‘ Love and Death,” 
out of The press 
** Sonnets,” 


two issues 
Browning and 
Tennyson 


Reprints. 


oriam,”’ 
piece 
nearly 
for early 

Browning, 
Watts’ ‘ Love 
followed by ‘“ 


are 
print announces 
publication, by KE. B. 
containing as a_ frontispiece 
Life.”” This is to be 
Songs of Innocence and Ex- 
perience,"’ by William Blake, containing a 
frontispiece after that great poet-artist, 
“ Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright.’’ The third 
issue in the same series is to be, ‘“‘ English 
Poems,"’ by Thomas Gray, with a frontis- 
piece, ‘‘ Eton from the River,” 
after Turner. These dainty reprints, in- 


and 


College 





AND MEN. 





teresting both for their texts and fine 
frontispieces, are to be in pocket quarto, 
printed in red and black, in old-faced type, 
on hand-made paper, and bound in quar- 
ter-vellum, with gilt types, the frontis- 
pieces to be in photogravure. These, vol- 
umes are to be had on hand-made paper 
at three shillings, net, per volume, or in 
small limited editions on Japanese vellum, 
at ten shillings and sixpence, net. This 
press, which is the property of A. C. Cur- 
tis of Guilford, and R. Brimley Johnson 
of 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
also announces a series of vellum poets, 
in Caslon type, printed on and bound in 
vellum, to be published at two shillings, 
net. The first two issues of the series to 
be a reprint of the first edition of Fitz- 
Gerald's translation of Omar Khayyam, 
to be followed by * Songs of Shakespeare.” 


George Douglas, the 
Scotch novelist, author of 
“The House with the Green 
Shutters,"’ published by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., was born in the West of Scotland and 
brought up amid a farming and mining 
population. At eighteen he proceeded to 
Glasgow University. In his last year there 
he won a scholarship worth over $4,000. 
With a portion of it the future author 
went to Oxford. Having finished there, Mr. 
Douglas went down to London, and with a 
total capital of £17 started out as a man of 
letters. 


Brief 
Persouals, 


Mr. 


*e*Max O’Rell is going to leave London 
and come here to stay until the early 
Spring, when he will go to Paris and join 
the editorial staff of Le Figaro. It is said 
that Mr. O’Reil will settle in Paris, London 
should regret his absence. 

*.*President Roosevelt has contributed to 
the sixth volume of Mr. Laird Clowes’s his- 
tory of “The Royal Navy” a long and 
critical account of the naval operations ot 
the war between Great Britain and the 
United States in 1812-15. The volume will 
be published shortly. The characteristic 
element of Mr. Roosevelt's chapter, says 
an English critic, is its unflinching impar- 
tiality jn the bestowal alike of praise and 
blame. 


*.*Lovers of the writings of Pierre Luti 
will regret to hear that the state of his 
health is causing great anxiety to his 
friends. M. Viaud, which is the real name 
of this young officer and Academician, is 
too fill te return home, and is at present 
being atterided to on board a vessel in the 
French-China Squadron, now in the roads 
of Chee-Foo. 


*.*The unpublished manuscripts of the de 
Goncourt brothers, Jules and Edmond, 
have been deposited at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. They contain the writings of 
the brothers from 1851 to 1896, as well as 
the “Journal” covering the same period, 
The portfolios containing the manuscripts 
are not to be opened for twenty years. 

*.*Miss Beatrice Harraden has been 
called home from Denmark by the illness 
of her sister. She has written twenty chap- 
ters of her new novel, but will spend six or 
seven months’ work on it before it is fin- 
ished. It is a study of temperaments, and 
all its characters are moved to Norway for 
a time, among the peasants with whom 
Miss Harraden spent several months last 
year (when she broke her ankle in dis- 
mounting from her pony) and several weeks 
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this year. Miss Harraden ts in better health 
than she has been for some time. 

*,*Booker T. Washington has given an 
answer to “ How can anarchy be stamped 
out?” in an article for The Sunday School 
Times of Nov. 2 on “ Lynch Law and An- 
archy.” 

*,.*Martha Finley, the well-known au- 
thor of “The Elsie Books,’ is sald to be 
critically il], and so_the publication o1 a 
new Elsie book following “ Elsie’s Young 
Folks,"’ which was announced for this Au- 


tumn by Dodd, Mead & Co., has been post- 
poned. Beginning with “ Btsie Dinsmore ” 
twenty-five volumes have already appeared 
in the series. Miss Finley, who for yeers 
wrote under the pseudonym “ Martha Far- 
quharson,”’ is now in her seventy-fourth 
year, and is said to enjoy one of the largest 
‘ iterary incomes " among American 
writers of fiction. 

*.*The English edition of the anonymous 
“Tribulations of a Princess,"’ which Har- 
per & Brothers are publishing, is presented 
without any of the illustrations which 
graced the American edition. The reason 
is that the author is so well known in cer- 
tain social and diplomatic circles abroad 
that the portraits of herself, even though 
taken years ago, would at once establish 
her identity. Of course, foreigners who are 
eurious enough to do so may send to this 
country for a copy of the illustrated edi- 
tion. In the meantime, it is curious to’ hear 
a London reviewer characterize the author 
as “evidently a young American girl who 
has married into one of the second-rate 
noble houses on the Continent " 


Letters from th: Early Presidents 


and their Wives. 

The October issue of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, contains a number of let- 
ters selected from rare originals in the 
possession of that society, few if any of 
which have ever been given to the public. 
These letters have been chosen to ilus- 
trate, as far as possible, the characteris- 
tics of their writers, and the social as- 
pects of their day. Care has been taken 
to preserve the original spelling and quaint 
diction, which, especially in the case of 
Martha Washington's letter, is, as usual, 
delightful. The first letter is from Gen. 
Washington to his nephew, written from 
“Mount Vernon, 7th October, 1795," which 
is entirely in relation to business mat- 
ters concerning the Washington interests, 
which the aforesaid nephew seems not 
to have managed entirely to his uncle’s 
satisfaction; 

1 am sorry you should have been so 
unsuccessful in purchasing in my life 
leases;—but if I do not misunderstand your 
meaning, where you say [| had limitted 
you to too distant a day—viz: the first of 
Sept'r to make these purchases, there 
surely never was such a mistake as you 
have committed in this business, or I 
must have been out of my head when I 
wrote the letter. 
you tin making purchases until the first of 
last month you were told, or at least meant 
to be told, that if you could not apply the 
money which was in — hand to this 
purpose by a certain day (I suppose the 
first of Sept'r) that then, and in that 
case I should call‘for it, as I wanted it 
for other uses. How this could be deemed 
limitting you to too long a day I have no 
conception, when the money was left in 
your hands for the sole purpose of buying 
in the leases. I request you to look at 
my letter again and inform me if it will 
admit of such a construction as you have 
given it if I understand the meaning of 
yours. 

Gen. Washington throughout this letter 
shows an intimate knowledge of and keen 
interest in his business concerns: 

As land has risen so much and so sudden- 
ly in its price, and my rents bear no kind 


So far from restraining | 


of proportion thereto, I shall insist and 
bes that you will see, not only that the 
rents are punctually paid, but that all the 
ecevenants In the leases, with respect to 
buildings, planting orchards, making mead- 
ows, reserving certain proportions of the 
land in wood, &c., &c., are strictly com- 
plied with. 


The second letter !s from Martha Wash- 
ingten to Mrs. Fanny Washington at Mount 
Vernon, and is dated Oct. 22, 1789, at New 
York. In it Mrs. Washington speaks of a 
watch sent her “dear Fanny” by the 
bearer of the letter, “ of the newest fash- 
fon, if that has any influence on your 
tast. * * * The chain is * * * such as 
Mrs. Adams, the Vice President's Lady, 
and those in the polite circle wares. It will 
last as long as the fashion—and by that 
time you can get another of the fashion- 
able kind.”’ The letter particularizes gifts 
to other members of the family, but refers 
“ Fanny” for all detalis as to the fashions 
to the bearer of the letter: 


Mrs. Sims will give you a better account 
of the fashions than can. I live a very 
dull life hear, and know nothing that 
passes in this town. I never goe to any 

ublick place—indeed, I think am more 
ike a State prisoner than anything else. 
There is certain bounds set for me which I 
must not depart from—and as I cannot doe 
as I like I am obstinate and stay at home 
a great deal. 


A letter from John Adams, dated “ Quincy, 
October 8th, 1815,"' to L. H. Girardin, Esq., 
Richmond, Va., is full of biographical de- 
tails as to the Adams family, which would 
prove of value to future biographers or 
historians, but which are far too long and 
disconnected for quotation. A _ succeeding 
letter from Abigail Adams to hér daugh- 
ter ‘* Nancy,’’ Mrs. Ann Adams, is far more 
generally interesting. 


how much I miss your 


not say 
sometimes a 


companionable qualities—tho 
little too low spirited. Yet we could talk 
of that and reason about it—what a con- 
trast I have between the loquacity of Su- 
san and the Taciturnity of Loulssa—apathy 
what art. thou? 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 


I need 


There is also a characteristic letter from 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘ Monticello, September 
29th, 1794," addressed to Mr. Bache, Frank- 
lin’s son-in-law, which ts in relation to a 
gong belonging to Franklin and now at 
Monticello. Mr. Jefferson apologizes, in- 
deed, and seemingly not for the first time, 
for his retention of the gong, which was 
being used as the bell for a chateau clock, 
but he seems strangely reluctant to part 
with it: 

I take the liberty of assuring you it is in 
perfect safety; that whether [ receive one 
or not the next summer, it shall be then 
most sacredly returned. * * * Still, 
should you require its immediate return, 
he would then at once take the necessary 
steps for that purpose. 

The next letter is from ‘“‘M. Randolph,” 
to one of the Virgimia Peytons, and is of 
the most conventional sort; while James 
Madison's letter to his father, unusually 
full of family details, can hardly be said to 
be of general interest. A portion of Dolly 
Madison's letter, however, the last of the 
present installment, is beautiful and 
simply expressed it may well finish these 
brief extracts. It is dated Nov. 7, 1807: 

Deep affliction, my dear friend, has for 
some time past arrested my pen. 

My ‘beloved and tender mother left us 
forever on the 20th of October last. She 
was in Virgi’a with my youngest sister, 
when she died, without suffering or regret. 


The loss is only ours, and for that only 
ought we, her children, to mourn. 


so 
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Her first work in two years. 


The scene is 


laid in an English country- 


seat, where an amiable English nobieman is 
the centre of matrimonial interest on the part 
of both the English and Americans present. 


It is one of the most beautiful novels ever 
issued, illustrated, with decorative title-page, 
borders, initials, head-pieces, etc. 


Mrs. Burnett, on receiving a copy of the 
book, was kind enough to cable from England 


to the publishers 


[‘*The ‘making of the book’ is charm- 


ing.” | 
Reported by 


the best booksellers in New 


York as one of the best selling books. 


‘A prettier, daintier, more sparkling story than 


‘The Making of a Marchioness’ will be far to seek. 


To 


its distinction and charm it adds to the rare merit of the 
creation of a character so noble, so tender, so original, 
that it deserves to live beside the best-beloved heroines 


of English fiction, * 


‘4 hundred books, with a moral tacked on, 
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fall broken-winged to the ground, while such a portrayal 
as this flies straight to the readers heart and lodges 
there, a gracious and inspiring presence.’’—New York 


Times. 
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SPAIN, 
oe 


American Explorations in the 
Sixteenth Century—Enterprises 
Which Ended with Our Re- 
cent War with Her.* 


JLEXANDER VI., the Pope, in 
the year 1493 divided the globe 
between Spain and Portugal. 
All the American territories 
now of the United States were 
by this bull allotted to Spain, 
and, except for a few coast- 

ings of our Atlantic shore, all explorations 
of our territory prior to the seventeenth 
century were made by Spaniards seeking to 
take possession of the estates thus be- 
stowed upon their sovereigns. The wonder- 
ful successes of Cortez and Pizarro inspired 
many an adventurer to seek in the wilder- 
ness another Mexico or another Peru. In 
the first half of the sixteenth century 
these explorers may have trod the soil of 
nearly every State in the Union, and cer- 
tainly traversed every Southern and South- 
western State and Territory. 

It is with these early expeditions that the 
present work has to do. The beginnings 
of the settlement of the country are not 
reached when the narrative closes, so that 
the book would be better entitled “ The 
Spanish Explorations” than ‘‘ The Spanish 
Settlements.” The author does not take us 
into his confidence, but we may hope that 
we have here only the introductory volume 
of an extended work. It is currently be- 
lieved that in the ancient town of Bath, 
State of Maine, ships are built by the mile 
and sawed off in lengths as wanted. The 
Same process has been successfully applied 
to fiction by two eminent masters, and it is 
now apparently extended to historical litera- 
ture. We understand, moreover, that the 
ships of Bath are very good ships, and the 
analogue may be continued to the book 
under consideration. 

While the Spanish settlements were of 
widely separated regions -~Florida in the 
Southeast, destined to come te us by pur- 
chase direct from Spain in 1819, and New 
Mexico and California in the Southwest, 
which we took from Mexico some thirty 
years later—there is a unity in the narra- 
tive of their early exploration which adds 
materially to the interest and continuity 
of the present work. The bond of union 
is supplied by “one of the most remark- 
able incidents of that age of adventure, 
the crossing’ of the continent from ocean 


to ocean bya band of shipwrecked Span- 
iards."’ 


The first important expeditions recounted 
by our author are the well known Florida 
voyage of Ponce de Leon in 1513 and that 
of De Ayllon in 1520, the latter being of 
especial interest because De Ayllon is the 
leading candidate for the honor of having 
cut on a boulder in Pompey, New York, the 
somewhat obscure observation ‘‘ Leo De 
Lon VI., 1520."" The next expedition opened, 
directly or indirectly, the entire southern 
half of our territory. Panfilo de Narvaez 
landed near Tampa in 1528 with a land 
grant and 400 men. After reading aloud in 
excellent Latin, for the benefit of any 
Indians who might be in hearing, his Ab- 
stract of Title (to wit, a Grant from God 
to the Pope, a Grant from the Pope to the 
*THE SPANISH SETTLEMENTS WITH- 

IN THE PRESENT LIMITS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1513-1561. By Wood- 
bury Lowery. Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 


xiv.-515, 8vo, cloth. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam's Sons. 1901. 
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King, and a Grant from the King to 
Panfilo de Narvaez,) he took possession 
of the country. Nevertheless the expe- 
dition came to grief, and it was but a 
few survivors who reached in improvised 
vessels the coast of Texas. Escaping from 
Indian captivity, Cabeza de Vaca, with 
Estevanico, a negro from Morocco, and 
two others, wandered across Texas and 
Mexico, gathering from the Indians tales 
of the buffalo, the turquois, and the 
pueblo towns, until in 1536 they reached 
the City of Mexico. The narrations of 
Cabeza de Vaca had much to do with the 
memorable expedition of De Soto, the ex- 
plorer of all the Southeastern States and 
the discoverer of the Mississippi, while 
Estevanico lost his life in a reconnaissance 
from Mexico to the Zuni towns, In his 
track came Fray Marcos de Niza, and later 
Coronado, who overwhelmed Zuni and went 
as far as Central Kansas, but without find- 
ing a Peru. 

Mr. Lowery, in sharp contrast to the meth- 
ods of Mr. Winsor, carefully cites authority 
for almost every statement, even for not 
very obscure points of geography, and the 
work is supplied with an excellent index. 
The narrative as a whole is both trust- 
worthy and interesting, and it is the more 
to be regretted that occasional negligence 
of style detracts from its value in both 
these particulars. The second paragraph 
on Page 387 is an example of the obscurity 
which it deprecates, but we are quite sure 
that Mr. Lowery does not mean to say that 
otters build dams, (p. 23,) nor that ilk 
means disposition, (p. 167.) Such spell- 
ings as ‘‘armour” and “labour” are 
doubtless inserted to tickle the palates of 
our kin beyond the sea, but who is to be 
pleased by Pani and Cado for Pawnee and 
Caddo? Other errors, obviously uninten- 
tional, in dates and orthography show care- 
less proofreading. 


In notes and appendices sundry disputed 
points are discussed, and upon the map 
prepared by the Bureau of Ethnology to 
show Indian linguistic stocks are traced 
with sufficient accuracy the routes of De 
Soto, Cabeza de Vaca, and Coronado. There 
is much interest in the location of these 
ancient journeyings, but, as our author 
says: 

“It is a matter of comparatively small 
importance to trace the path of these 
Spanish adventurers with the precision of 
a modern railway; the living interest, the 
central figures, the true object of our 
study, should be the hardy, valorous, and 
loyal pioneers themselves, who undaunt- 
edly faced an unknown land as Columbus 
had faced an unknown sea.”’ 

Of these pioneers and of what they ac- 
complished, Mr. Lowery has given us an 
excellent account, and we have in the pres- 
ent work a valuable contribution to the 
history of Spanish effort within our bord- 
ers. 

There is hardly a more fascinating chap- 
ter in history than the story of the three 
centuries of adventure, toil, sacrifice, and 
plunder by which the Spanish conquest was 
conceived, 

At the opening of the year 1798 Spain 
possessed the greater part of both Ameri- 
cas, the greatest empire in territorial ex- 
tent on which the sun has ever shone. 
The career opened by these years of con- 
quest, the gold wrung from Aztec and 
Inca, the labor wrung from Indian slave 
and negro slave, all reacted powerfully on 
Europe, while the valor of cavaliers, the 
rapacity of conquistadores, and the suf- 
ferings of missionaries add romance to the 
marvelous tale, Yet in a single century 


this mighty empire was uprooted and gone. 
In 1798 President John Adams ordered 
Spain out of Natchez, and “after the usual 
Spanish torpidity,"’ as Winsor phrases it, 
she went out. In 1898 at the behest of 
President William McKinley Spain yielded 
the last vestiges of her American empire 
The confused and often wearisome »iory 
of the retreat has, for ourselves in es- 
pecial, no less interest and value than th 


romance of the advance. The idea which } 


Spain brought to the New World was not 


liberty, but plunder. They that took the 
sword are perished by the sword The 
time is now ripe for a history of Spain in 
America, and the theme is worthy the pen 
of a Parkman. 


“No one,’”” says Mr. Lowery, “has 
yet attempted a synthetic treatment 
of her policy in her North American 
possessions, the reasons for her preliminary 
success, her later apathy, and her final 
decadence, Such an inquiry lies far beyond 
the scope of the present volume, whicn 
deals with what might be called the seiv- 
age of one only of her empires.” * * * 
“And yet, even within the limits of the 
history of these border colonies there may 
be traced many of those elements of weak- 
ness which rendered them incapable of a 


successful opposition to the inroad of the | 


Anglo-Saxon.” 
HERBERT M. LLOYD 


Mrs. Barr's “ The Lion’s Whelp.””” 


There is something aboul Mrs. Barr which | 


has always reminded us of Mrs. Oliphant 
Long depending upon both for good work, 
the reading public formed the habit of al- 


most passively accepting from their pro- | 


lific and capable pens books which would 
have been received with applause had they 
come from less well-known writers. One 
has a sensation of surprise in reading a 
half-forgotten tale by Mrs. Oliphant, and 
in recognizing that it stands head and 
shoulders above much of the most exploit- 
ed fiction of these noisy days; and we may 
say the same thing of Mrs. Barr. She is 


*THE LION’S WHELP. A Story of Crom 
well's Time. By Amelia E. Barr, Author of 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “1, Th 
and the Other One,’’ ‘‘ The Maid of Maiden 
Lane,"’ &c. With Illustrations by Lee Wood 
ward Zeigler. In one volume. Pp, 383. 12mo, 
Cloth. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.5 











sure of public, but her readers are not 


| Claqueurs 


“The Lion Whelp” is a historical ro- 
ce ol interest and value. The story 
lliows the fortunes of two families promi- 
factions, 
reader takes the widely diver- 
view of Royalist and Round- 


er Cromwell, 


Iinglands two opposing 


the lion’s 
the book and is presented 

never befor in fiction, in the prowess 

rd peckless honor which gave England 
her proudest position among the nations, 


and, withal, in his yearning tenderness for 


his family, his sensitiveness to the ap- 
proval and disapproval of his friends, and 
in the intensity of his religious conflicts, 
the fervor of his religious zeal. 

In the popular imagination Cromwell's 
greatness has been quenched in Charles 
Stuart’s blood. Poetry and romance have 
ranged themselves on the side of the cava- 
liers. What we call *‘ the reading public ”’ 
does not concern itself much with the pages 
of Macaulay and of Carlyle. Such a book 
as ‘‘ The Lion's Whelp”’ has, then, a dis- 
tinct ethical value in adjusting the mind 
of that public to historic truth and in help- 
ing it to admire what is admirable, and not 
merely to flutter around an ignis fatuus. 

Moreover, Mrs. Barr has made her book 
interesting. It is never heavy with its 
history. 

She has a way, too, of strewing her pages 
with apt and shrewd sayings. One cannot 
idly turn them without falling upon such 
things as the following: 


| have noticed how often people take 
the way they want to take and then cail 
it in the way of duty.” 

“There are two ways to manage a day 
that begins badly; we may give the inner 
man or woman control and permit them 
(sic) to compel events; or we may retire 
until unpropitious influences have passed 
u Dy 

A happy marriage would be so much 
of heaven that I think it was never en- 
joyed in the world.” 

if we believe that life is worth living, 
our belief helps to create that fact, for 
faith is in matters of the spirit all that 
courage is in practical affairs.” 

Cromwell is, however, the very soul and 
centre of the book. Time is it that he 


|} should come to his own in the minds of 


men. As we study the lineaments of Mrs. 
Barr's portrait we stand uncovered before 
him: ‘‘ For the eternal God was the firma- 
ment of this man’s life; whether on the 
battlefield or in the council chamber; amid 
his family or alone in his closet, God was 
the majestic overhead and background of 
all his thoughts, affections, purposes, and 
desires.”’ 
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BOSTON TRANSCRIPT : 


o HE environment of the 

action is picturesque, and the 
story charmingly told. The ro- 
mance is thoroughly entertaining, 
and takes a deservedly high place in 
the flood of recent historical fiction.” 
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incident to incident, until at 
the climax the full cumulating force 
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SIR RICHARD| WARWICK OF 
CALMADY | THE KNO 


By Lucas Malet 


Author of “The Wages~of- Sin.” 


“It is not only interesting from first to last, but it is thor- 


oughly well written. 


[ do not know of any Engtish nove! of the 


last twelve months which so thoroughly deserves respectful treat- 


ment as does ‘ Richard Calmady.’ 


It is strong and tender and it 


will place the author very high up on the roll of living English 
novelists.’—W. L,. Alden in The “‘ Times,” N. Y. 
‘ It is impossible to withhold admiration for the high quality of 


this striking story. 


It cannot but enhance her reputation as one 


of the very few masters of fiction still left to us.’—The Speaker. 
“It is an absorbing story and no reader will dream of skip- 
ping a single page.’ —Jeannette L. Gilder. 


Cloth, 680 pages, $1.50. 


By John Uri Lloyd 


Author of “Stringtown on the Pike.” 


‘* So full of pathos, so human, so thoroughly characteristic and 


dramatic that itis destined to live in literature. 


It gives to the 


world a vivid picture of an intensely earnest life; a remarkable 


studyof human emotion with a setting of a wondrous land. . 


Undoubtedly the strong book of the year,’’—Cincinnati Times- 


Star. 


“The story is clear as crystal, etched with unerring hand and 


told with splendid vim and terseness. 


It is a story to command 


interest and to hold it to the end... . ‘Warwick’ is genuinely 
dramatic ; it glows with the fierce passions of a great cause; it is a 
remarkable study of a remarkable people.”—Louisville Times. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1901 


“MR. STEDMAN. 


Recollections of His Early News- 
paper Days from “R. H. S.” 


wanY some caprice of the Post 

| Office. blunder exceeding 

blunder in the delivery of cer- 

tain writings of mine intend- 

ed for the eyes of profes- 

sional friends, and manu- 

scripts of a larger nature, 

consisting of written and printed matter 

designed for publication, I unable to 

forward to you the continuation of my off- 

hand thoughts about Mr. Stedman sug- 

gested by the article reprinted from your 

SATURDAY Review in “ American Authors 

and Their Homes.” I regret the circum- 

stances because I had and still have much 

to say about him which ought to be 
membered. 

My earliest 


was 


re- 


recollections of him come 
down from our first meeting at the house 
of Mr. Bayard Taylor, when the young poet 
was in his twenty-seventh year. He was one 
of several hard-worked hacks in the edito- 
rial rooms of The New York Tribune. Fore- 
most among these were the editor in chief 
Mr. Greeley; the managing editor, Mr. 
Dana, and such gifted subordinates as 
George Ripley, Albert Brisbane, Mr. Taylor, 
and a marine reporter who was so well 
versed in the subtleties of his craft that he 
contrived, late 
the afternoon, 
mastc: 
in a little 
chief 
writing 


in the forenoon, or early in 
to be half seas over. The 
of that motley crowd was ensconced 
closet-like room just outside the 
apartment He preferred 
at a standing desk and hated inter- 
ruptions, which were generally made by 
rustic admirers of himself. 

My position there 
the literary manager, the militant one from 
Brook Farm of several years before, where 
such inferior 


cditorial 


was overshadowed by 


he dominated 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who had collected 
from some defunct annuals a volume of 
**T'wice Told Tales." There was also Miss 
Fuller, who promulgated the transcenden- 
tal philosophy of Emerson and Carlyle, and 
perished at last in a wild Winter storm 
at night with her Italian husband 
child in sight of a lightship from which 
no boat could. reach them somewhere off 
the shore of Long Island. 

A third inferiority was George William 
Curtis, who at the time of which I speak 
was living in Plorence, where were the 
Brownings, Landor, and other Italianated 
English and Americans, among the latter 
of whom were Mr. Stedman's 
stepfather, the Kinneys. Mr. Dana- one 
day showed me a thin manuscript volume 
which was more Browningesque than any- 
thing from the Brownings themselves. Of 
course there were gondoldas, ducal barges 
of the period of Andrea Doria, and other 
Venetian paraphernalia in it. * Well,’’ said 
Mr. Dana, concerning the manuscript of 
his friend Curtis, “it is not well done, 
There are fine and even noble things in it, 
but they are tmmature, as you know much 
better than I." George Ripley, by the 
way, was a distinguished Unitarian clergy- 
man, scholarly, and with a predilection for 
metaphysical studies, which bore fruit in 
several treatises in eminent direction from 
the time of Plato and Aristotle to the later 
hours of Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
and the many French and German followers 
of those subtle spirits. 

But to return to Stedman by a devious 
path, the roundabout journey being the 
nearest way home. Stedman's notable suc- 
cess on The Tribune at that time was in a 
lyric in celebration of that wise madman 
whose foolish attack on the chivalry of the 
South ot Harper's Ferry brought on the 
impending crisis. It was the most impor- 
tant war song yet produced, much better 
than Julia Ward Howe's “ Battle Hymn of 
the Repubiic,”’ but not so good as Dr. Palm- 
er’s song of ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson's Way,” 
which was written while the cannonade at 
Antietam was going on. 

Eut our little sailor boy, being unable to 
perform the many duties assigned him, was 
ordered to resign his place to one more able 
to do so. This he did, and after a limping 
walk of a few hundred feet I found him in 
the editorial room of The New York World, 
where his associates Included the well- 
known musical critic, Richard Grant White, 
and Thomas Evans, who, on going to Eng- 
land to engage Dickens, with no guarantee 
of his ability to pay him for his projected 
journey to the United States, was believed 
to have appeared under the name of Eugene 
Raymond, 

We must now depart from the curner of 
Nassau and Spruce Street to a house in 
Thirteenth Street and to the guests as- 
sembled there on a Summer evening—first 
in the parlor below, a little later in the 
library above. In one or both of these 
reoms were many persons then eminent as 
poets, painters, physicians, and publishers. 
Mr. Derby at this time engaged me to se- 
lect a volume of verse and prose with 
comments and memoirs, the whole to be 
published as “ The Loves and Heroines of 
the Poets.” It was to be illustrated with 
portraits of these ladies, real or imaginary, 
and Mr. Charles A. Berry of Boston was 
visiting me at this time for the purpose of 
understanding my wishes. Mr. Stedman 
was here often as well as Mr. Aldrich, 
Mrs. Stoddard’s brother Wilson, and vari- 
ous painters of good repute, like Gifford 
and other practitioners with the pencil. 
Dewn stairs were Dr. Griswold, N. P. 
Willis, and Willis’s brother Richard, an ex- 


intellects as | 


| tier, 


} memorate 
and {| 


mother and | 


World the following day and some verse | 
by myself two days later, these poetical | 
calls to arms preceding all active rising in | 
the Nerth: Meanwhile our much writing | 
and poetical journalist also plied his pen in | 
the pages of the Round Table, which was 
started by two of his editorial associates, | 
Henry and Charles Sweetser, 
tributed to by Mr. Howells, who had just | 
returned from his Consular services at | 
Venice | 


and con- 


Simultaneous with this publication was | 
Vanity Fair, the notion of which originated | 
in the brains and pockets of three brothers | 
named Stephens, the elder furnishing the | 
means, the younger the needful 
publisher, and the third the 

talent for the caricatures, Its first editor, | 
Charies G. Leland, better known as “ Hans 


necessary } 


Breitman,”’ 
for the running it into the 
ground, believing New York to be the same 
place as the little provincial town where 
Benjamin Franklin started The Saturday 
Evening Post. Mr. Leland mistook Phila- 
delphia for the centre of e, and 
himseli for the pole star which directed and 
regulated all. He made the early number 
of Vanity Fair reflections of the 
and fancles of the City of 
succeeded by Charles F. Browne, “ Artemus 
Ward,” enticed Cleveland 
for the purpose of saving Vanity 
He did so In the first number 
Stedman continued his muitiplicity of 
Nation, 
her 


purpose of 


the univer 


tastes 
Penn He was 


who was from 


Fair from 
wreck 
Mr 
work later or 
ells, Mr. Garrison, 
tlemen the world as well as 
has somehow forgotton. Mr. 
all his co-workers, 
Mortimer Thompson, “ Doesticks,’ 
greatest best friend Taylor, 
after him a few of the cholcer included 
George H. Booker. What Taylor was to 
Stedman he continued till he 
in the sieep that knows no waking 
Mr has known 
men in 
latter 


The with Mr. How- 


and ot notable gen 
whom myself 
Stedman wus 
including 


but his 


familiar with 


and was and 


passed away 
famous 
this country and in England—in the 
Edmund Frederick 


Stedman many 


country Gosse, 


Locker, and others of whom I know noth- | 


and here such greater men as Whit- 
Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, 
who helped to 
Bryant's seventieth birthday 
with speeches, songs, and’ music brought 
hither from all parts of the country. Thx 
most courteous of all those guests was 


ing 
Lowell, 


Bancroft, and others 


Lorrimer Graham, the godfather of my son. | 
Further than this the sayings and doings | 


of Mr. Stedman have been written at large 
by others. We are soon to hear from him 
as the laureate of Yale at her coming cele- 
bration, his own university. Perhaps we 
may heard from him before the ap- | 
pearance of this slight review. Let us 
drink his health in an Imaginary goblet of 
whatever wine the reader most liketh at 
his ripe age of sixty-eight. May benedic- | 
tions descend upon him from his old friend 
on this rainy night in October. R. H. 8. 
New York, Oct. 14, 1901. 


have 


Noah Brooks’s New Book.* 
This is another of Mr. Brooks's “ Fair- 
port Stories,"’ and full of the kind of remi- 


| niscence that appeals quite as much to the 
| author's contemporaries as to his younger 


public. A New England boy of half a cent- | 
ury ago had an environment not now to be 

found the length or breadth of the country, 

and a careful record of it is sure to have a | 
certain value apart from its immediate tn- | 
terest. This particular boy is sufficiently 

typical. When he was six years old he | 
went to a private school, taught by a wo- | 
man, at a cost to his parents of ninepence 

a week. Before he was ten he was promot- 

ed to a public school and later to a ‘‘ mas- 

ter’s school.””. He was properly thrashed 

with willow switch, ruler, and rope’s end, 

and suffered also the disgrace of being 

obliged to sit on the girls’ side. Out of 

school, he played ball after the fashion of 

his time—a careful description of the game 

from which baseball is descended is given 

in this connection—" trained" with the 

“Hancock Cadets" of the Harrison and 

Van Buren campaign, shouted ‘ Lofococo! 

Iecofoco!"” “ Van, Van, isa used-up man,” 

and other now historic phrases with his 

Whig companions, went clamming in De- 

cember, besieged snow forts during the 

Thanksgiving vacation, which lasted two 

weeks; dropped potatoes, sowed oats, weed- 

ed and picked up stones from the stony 

farm in Summer time, haunted his father’s 

shipyard, and earned the names and uses 

of every rope of rigging, and finally left 

Fairport for Boston and serious schooling 

with Harvard in sight. 

As an individual “‘Lem” appeals less to 
the imagination than Mr. Aldrich's de- 
lightfully bad boy of about the same time 
and region. His adventures are not so far 
beyond compétition, his social relations 
with his young companions are not so gen- 
jal and vivid, his feelings apparently are 
not guite so intense, and he lacks alto- 
gether that poignant interest in the animal 
kingdom which is Tom Bailey's most aml- 
able quality. Nevertheless he is a straight- 
forward, energetic, pleasantly mischievous, 
plucky little fellow, not very different, 
probably, from the average boy of to-day, 
but with certain traditions to live up to— 
traditions of hard work and plain living 
and strong ambition—that seem in his gen- 
eration to have lent a zest to life, Mberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness which has 
somewhat abated with the passage of time 
and change of circumstance. 


The Junk, a periodical of ‘ Thoughts and 

Things,” is being published by Ralph Tall- 

n. It is somewhat similar to The Phil- 
tine, and is printed every month. 


*LEM, A New England 


M owas My 4A His Aa- 
Bra te tian tet 


skill as | § 


was imported from Philadelphia ha 


com- } 
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Among New Books 
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Just Issued by 


Te Macmillan Company 


The Life and Letters of 
John Richard Green 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, author of “ A History of English Thought in the 


Eigh‘eenth Century,” “Life of Henry Fawcett,” etc. 


Sometime editor 


of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Cloth, 8bo. 


The Isle of the Shamrock 


By CLIFTON JOKNSON, author of “ Along 
French Byways,” ‘‘Among English Hedg- 
rows,” etc. Illustrated from photographs 
by the author. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


In this most recent addition to his series, 
Mr. Johnson depicts the rustic life of Ireland 
in many localities, from the beautiful Lakes 
of Killarney in the south to the wild crags of 
the Giant's Causeway on the north coast. He 
visited not only the pleasanter sections, such 
is ‘* The Golden Vale "’ of Limerick, but the 
forbidding boglands of Connemara and Done- 
gal 


William Shakespeare: 
Poet, Dramatist and 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of ‘* Under 
the Trees,”’ ‘*My Study Fire,” etc. With 

3 fu l-page and 100 text illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00 wet. 


(New and cheaper edrtion.) 


sponse to the continued demand for this 
the publishers issue this edition at a 
ar price. It will contain over 100 illus- 
trations, reproducing the best portraits, be 
sides views of scenes in the Shakespeare 
country from special photographs, and inter- 
esting records of the poet own time from 
old prints, etce., 


“Huan. 


In re 
work, 
popu 


etc 


The Beginnings of Poetry 


By FRANCIS B, GUMMERE. Professor of Eng- 
lish in Haverford College. 
Cloth 8vo, $3.00 net. 


This book undertakes to set forth the facts 
of primitive poetry, so far as they can be 
ascertained, and to establish some conclu- 
sions about the beginnings and development 
of poetry as a social institution, as an ele- 
ment in the life of early man. 


French Furniture and 
Decoration of the 
Eighteenth Century 


By Lapy Ditke, Author of “The Renais- 
Sance in France,” ‘*French Painters of 
the Eighteenth Century,” etc. lilustrated 
with about 65 gravures and half tones. 


Cloth, 8vo, $19.00. Just Ready. 


The third portion of Lady Dilke’s work on 
French Art in the 18th Century. Private col- 
lections in Paris and Engiand, as well as the 
Garde-Meuble-National, have been laid under 
contribution, and over twenty of the finest 
pieces In the Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House have been reproduced, 





Just Ready. $4.00 net. 


George Washington 
and Other 


American Addresses 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., Hon. Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford: President 
of the English Historical Society, etc. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $4.75 met. 
Just Ready. 


The Control of Trusts 


By JOHN BATES CLARK, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, Columbia University. Au- 
thor of “The Philosophy of Wealth,’’ 
“The Natural Distribution of Wealth,’ 

Cloth, 12mo. 

Fust Ready. 60c. net. 


aims to show that a cer- 
the fangs of 
from a public 


etc. 


This little work 
tain definite policy will draw 
the trust and transform it 
enemy into a public servant 


Inductive Sociology 
A Syliabus of Methods, Analyse; and Clas- 
sifications, and Provisionally 
Formulated Laws. 

By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Professor of So- 
ciology in Columbia University. Author 
of ‘The Principles of Sociology,” “The 
Elements of Sociology,’’ “Democracy 
and Empire,” etc. Cloth, 8vo. 

Just Ready. $2.00 net. 


Select Documents of 
English History 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Professor of 
History in Yale University, and H. MORSE 
STEPHENS, Professor of History in Cor- 
nell University. Cloth, crown 8vo. 

Just Ready. $225 net. 


intention has been to include 
the decuments necessary to Illustrate every 
important stage in the development of the 
English Constitution from the Norman Con- 
quest to the nineteenth century, including 
many minor institutions, and to furnish also 
material illustrative of the history of law; 
especially in its earlier periods. The volume 
differs from Stubb's ‘“* Select Charters”"’ in 
containing constitutional and legal materiel 
only, and also in the fact that all the Latin 
and French documents are rendered into 
English to facilitate their use in secondary 
schools. 


The authors’ 


For Comple‘e Lis's of NeW Books, address the Pablishers, 


The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Che Story of King Alfred 


By Sir WALTER BESANT 


Of course’ you want to know about Alfred the 
Great—whose millenary comes next week. He was the 
pioneer of English greatness and the embodiment of Eng- 


lish civilization. 


Here is Sir Walter Besant’s last gift to. literature— 
officially adopted by the Executive Committee of the cele- 


bration. 


At once the most sympathetic and practical account 
in the English tongue of “the most perfect character in 


history.” 


It has cogency, humor, vitality, and eloquence. 


Sir 


Walter never was more sane yet original, more brilliant 


yet sure. 


Special Memorial Edition, prepared for and under the 
supervision of the Committee, now ready, 60 cents net. 
Regular edition in D. Appleton & Comany’s Libfary of 
Useful Stories, 35 cents net, postage added. 
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A Child of Nature 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE,  8vo, 
cloth, photogravure illustrations, 
net $1.80, 


A descriptive sketch of the life of @ 
man of — nature, with the gilt of 
imagination, who ripens into a beautiful 
and rare character, but without the 
faculty of expression: whose genius is, 
in the end, interpreted by one who en- 
ters into his experience and gives his 
thought form for the world. 
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and novelists, of scenes, avowals, and 
moods of love. Many lovers famous in 
literature are found in this collection. 
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TIME. By PAUL LAURENCE DUN- 
BAR. 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated 
from photographs, ze¢ $1.50. 

A volume of poetry by the well-known 
colored writer, much In the line of his 
“Poems of Cabin and Field,” which 
were so successful. Particular interest 
attaches to the illustrations, which are 


reproductions of photographs by the 
Hampton Institute Camera Club. 
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THE DAWSON TRAIL ...Tapran Adney 
CONFESSION OF A CARICATURIST.... 


Harry Furniss 
SONG OF LIFE ..Florence E. Coates 
OLD ST. SAVIOUR'S 


, SOUTHWARK 

Charles E. Russell 
MARGARRET OF CROTONA......Edith Wharton 

THE LAST LETTEK OF ERNEST AR- 
NOLD Cora Maynard 
THE SECRET A. Ireland 
HIS WIFSB. A Story. Part HWI..E. 8. P. Ward 
PHENOMENAL MEMORIES i 


E. 8. Holden, LL. 
ANGUS THE LOVER Ethna Carbery 
TERRA INCOGNITA Sutphen 
TRUANTS FROM HEAVEN 


Virginia Y. Remnitz 

A CHILD'S GARDEN....Rosamund M. Watson 
ATHENIAN CONCEPTIONS OF A FU- 

TURE LIFE Dr. Daniel Quinn 

THE BETTER HERITAGE Mary A. Bacon 

THE CALLING OF JEREMY.Florence Wilkinson 


COLONIES AND NATION. Part XI 


Woodrow Wilson 
ONE MAN IN A MILLION 
Robert W. Chambers 
THE PORTION OF LABOR....Mary E. Wilkins 
DEATH AND A oe Arthur Stringer 
A WINTER RAMBLE. -Sadakichi Hartmann 
JUST LIKE LOVE 
WOMAN IN EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. 
Lucy C. Bull 


THE CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER, 1991, 


MR. APPLEBY'S VOTE...... Catharine Y. Glen 
SONGS OF THE CHEERFUL PEOPLE re 
unbar 


Paul L. 
TWO LITTLE TALES 


Nutting 


Mark Twain 
I. The Man with a Message for the Di- 
rector General. 
Il. How the Chimney-Sweep Got the Ear 
of the Emperor. 
THE INDISCRETION OF JOHN HENRY. 
Walter L.. Sawyer 
THREE PICTURES OF DON QUIXOTE 
by Arthur L. Keller, Andre Caetatgne, 
and Howard Pyle 
A RETROSPECT OF AMERICAN HUMOR, 
W. P, Trent 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTEMUS WARD.. 


James F. Ryder 
OUR FOOLISH VIRGINS ...ElMot Gregory 
HOMBWARD BO! ~~ f Frank Tooker 
BY &ST. ARTs . Wherry 
YoU AND TO- 


Y Ella . Wilcox 
AN OLD-TIME GARDEN.\ Alice W, Brotherton 
BALLOO 


THE sews. iN OF M, 
SANTOS-DU: Sterling Heilig 
SONGS OF THE SECOND ¥OUTH....... 
Ma Adams 
THE LEGEND OF THE W R 
Bi. —— Thompson 


THe SETTLEMENT OF THE 
Emerson Hi 


HOPE AND MEMORY............,. Howard 
BARBAROSSA,. 








Edith Lawrence | 
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' 
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| MOTHERHOOD 


Pret Harte 
KINGS AND 
M. Buckley, LL. D. 
-4 “lint m Dangerfield 


ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENTS..........4 J. 
THE NEW PRESIDENT 
SOME PERSO L CH CTERISTICS 
OF PRESIDE McKINLEY....John D, Long 
THE COMYPORT OF THE fT TREES...... rn. W.G 


THE FORUM. 
NOVEMBER, 1901 


DORE ROOSEVE p A 
ERVING A STAT 


Maurice 
‘HONO R. 
Willard Saulebury 

COLONIES 

Cc. A, Crampton 

THE GOVERNMENT AND GOOD ROADS.. | 

Hon. Martin Dodge 

UNITY.. -Karl Blind 

AND MODERN 


Low 


SUGAR AND THE NEW 


CRISPI AND ITALIAN 
ETHICS OF ANCIBNT 
ATHLETICS cove . Pri Collier | 
THE SMALL COLLSGE AND THE 
LARGE Cc. F. Thwing 
AGRICULTURE IN CHINA om Wald 
Hon. Charles Denby 
COMMERCIAL 
— ee on Reid 
“RAILWAY FRAN- 
Walter § 
BANKRUPT- 
-Havrold Remington 


POLITIC 
TRE 2 


THE, AL AND 


rrrrrer Allen | 
7 RENCES AND : 

r LAW . 
THE DEVELOP MENT OF 


TH E 


ST. NICHOLAS 
NOVEMBER, 1901 


A GIFT FROM AMERICAN ¢ HIL DRE N 


NEW BOY: A FOOTBALL 
THE EYE.. 
Archibald Hobson 
JtLL BUILT... 
Carolyn Wells 
REMINGTON’S BATTLE.. 
Burton E 
GO TO THE COUNTRY FAIR.. 
Virginia W. Cloud 
GAME OF FOOTBALL, FROM 
TIMES TILL NOW.. 
N. O 
LEE.. 


ERRORS OF 


HOUSE THAT 
TOMMY 
Stevenson 
WHEN WE 
YE MERRY 
ANCIENT 
Messenger 
HE STORY OF BARNARY John Bennett 
LAYING BARBER SHOP.. 
Harold Brewer Sterling | 


A CHANGEABLE FRIEND.,.Theodosia Garrison | 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
NOVEMBER, 1901. 

T 2 PROGRESS OF THE wo RLD 

RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS... 

"ARTOONS ON THE NEW YORK 

MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN.... 

SETH LOW... - James H. 
EDWARD MORSE SHEPARD ° . 
George F. Peabody 
NEW YORK’'S MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN... 
a R. Maltbie 
THE PHILADELPHIA CAMPAIG . 

Clinton Ni "Woodruff 
THE PHILIPPINE 
THE PROBLEMS 
OM..John H, Parker 
FILIPINOS... 

H. LL. Hawthorne 
THE AWAKENING CONCEKNING GAME. 

sohn 8. Wise 
FRIEND OF 
....Willlam W. Folwell 
THE FRIEND OF 
MALL COLLEGE... 
George P. Morris 
IN 1901. 


‘Canfield 


THE LAST PHASE OF 
REBELLION AND 
RESULTING THE: 

THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 


BISHOP WHIPPLE 
THE INDIAN. ‘ 
DR. Bb. K. PB NS, 
THE AMERIC AN 8 


THE 


FI¢ 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN 1901... 

SOME CHANGES 
METHODS. 
IE PERIODICALS RE Viv 

INDB SX TO PERIODICALS 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER, 1901. 

AMONG THE DUNKERS 
THE FORTUNES OF 


AND BIOGRAPHY 
Wiliam B. Shaw 


Yelson Lloyd 

OLIVER HORN...... 

F. Hopkinson Smith 

INDS. Second 

A Theodore Roosevelt 

Jos ephine D. Daskam 

‘SE Sewell Ford 
-..Jdulia Larned 


WITH THO 
paper. . 


COUGAR HO 


Poem. . 
OR LIC 
WINGED VICTORY. 
THE PINES OF LORY.. 
THE UNITED STATES 
paper... -Franeis V. 


WITHOUT LAW 
THE 


ARMY. Third 





| 


MARQUIS ITO, THER GREAT MAN OF 
ee rere .. Frederick Palmer 

RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. VII., Russia and the 
Nations. Henry Norman 

THE POI OF VIEW—Physiognomy in 
Places and Individuals--Memory and the 
Lack of It 


THE CRITERION. 


NOVEMBER, i901. 
PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT— 

An Appreciation..Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur 
A THANKSGIVING HYMN... 
KILLING THE MANDARIN.. 
** BLIND.” James D. Corfothers 
THE COMING AND PASSING OF THE 

GREAT BIRD CHOTR Ingram Crockett 
A THANKSGIVINGLESS MAN Persis Tyng 
BEACONS. Charles H. Towne 
JOHN R. THOMPSON AND HIS LONDON 

DIARY. 1864-6 Gen. James Grant Wilson 
THE CARDINAL'S RELIQUARY.. 

Elizabeth Wells Champney 

MUNICH AND ITS WAGNER THEATRE. 
James Huneker 
Elliot Walker 


. Vance Thompson 


A RISE IN FAVOR—A Story 


| A_CANADIAN TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM 


McKINLEY 
THE GREATEST OF 


THE DRAMA 


cvUP RACES 


Joseph L. Cc. 
“harles Henry Meltzer 


The Lyrics of Shakespeare.* 

This little collection of the songs which 
appear in the plays of Shakespeare or stand 
by themselves as poems in his miscellane- 
ous work, is conspicuous for the deference 
that has been paid the “very young per- 
son” in their editing, and the drawings 
of Mr. Ospovat which accompany the texts. 
It is hardly worth while to eall particular 
att to the sins of omission, for the 
reply might be made that many of the 
lyrics which appear in the text of the 
First Folio had been considerably augment- 
ed by the actors of the period and not by 
the hand of the Bard of Avon at all; still 
the fact is possibly worth cmphasizing that 
the person of tender age may ramble 
through the pages of ‘ Shakespeare's 
Songs "' without contamination. As to. the 
drawings of Mr. Ospovat, they are worthy 
of unexpurgated texts. That is, not toimply | 
that they suggest anything which the judi- 
cious editor has seen fit to omit, but simply 
that owing to their prevailing symbolistic 
form they are more worthy of the medita- 
tion of mature minds, which are familiar 
with their Shakespeare. 

Mr. Ospovat is nothing if not insinuating, 
but it is the Insinuation of an artist who 
loves his subject and who has found in it 
treasures which he would impart through 
the cunning of his.pen. His medium is the 
pen-and-ink sketeh reproduced through the 
old-fashioned wood-cut, which softens the 
lines and lends a vagueness to the subordi- 
nate figures and the surroundings that are 
altogether delightful. It does not much 
matter if his figures are not always prop- 
erly robed or that he places a tap in the 
centre of a cask of wine, the faces of 
his principals arc full of expression, thelr 
limbe are animated, and their attitudes give 
the illusion of motion. 


*"SHAKESPEARDE’S SONGS. 
ings by Henry vat. Square 12mo, 
don and New Yo John 


With Draw- 
Lon- 


‘Talcott Williams 


J, A. Mitchell | 


Greene | 


ctann Emery Pottile |; 
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THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 


Ry AGNES 


Illustrations 


S REPPLIER itions and seventeen 


binding. 


With four full-page Hlustr: 


xt by Miss E. BONSALL. Ir 
$2.14. 

This is a book of extraordinary interest and charm. 
cats con amore, and all who love cats and all 
find her book very fascinating. The 
book in typography and binding is worthy of 


Season. 


in the te lecorative 


Crown 8vo, $2.00, nel; postpaid, 


Miss Repplier writes of 
iting will 
befit the subject, and the 


special attention at the Holiday 


who enjoy brilliant wt 


illustrations 


THE MARROW OF TRADITION 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, House 
Cedars,”’ 


Upon a background of contemporary Southern life Mr. Chesnutt has written 
a strong, virile, and exciting novel. The scene is laid in a Southern city, and 
the time is that of the exciting movement for disfranchisement. The 
story narrates great wrongs, terrible injustices, yet it is relieved by successful 
love. Mr. Chesnutt has in The Marrow of Tradition far outstripped his earlier 
succ? he has written a story that will recall at many points Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, so great is its dramatic intensity, and so strong its appeal to popular 
sympathies, 


author of The Behind the 


etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


negro 


SSeS; 


WITHIN THE GATES 


A Drama. 


This book belongs to the Gates 
continued popularity. It gives in dramatic form, 
characteristic of the author, a story illustrating what 
mystery of death. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 12mo, $1.25. 


Ajar Series, which has had a wide and long- 
and with the intense earnest- 


ness may follow the 


A LIGHTHOUSE VILLAG 


By LOUISE LYNDON SIBLEY. 
A remarkably lifelike story, so well drawn that the book portrays effectively a 
lighthouse village on the New England coast. There is much pithy and 
humorous dialogue between the lighthouse keepers, their wives and neighbors. 
The sketches are not merely clever, but are like Barrie’s ‘* Window in Thrums,” 
bits of real life done with rare sympathy and insight. 


T2mMo0, $1.25. 


HER SIXTEENTH YEAR 


By HELEN DAWES BROWN, author of “ Little 
12m0, $1.00, wet ; postpaid, $1.09. 


Miss Phoebe Gay.’’ 


Miss Phaebe Gay, the charming child of whom Miss Brown wrote some years 
ago, is now sixteen, stil! delightful in her #a:vete and hearty enjoyment of life. 
She goes to her Emerson lecture, smooths over a dispute between her father 
and his employees, secures a public library for the village, and attends her first 
Class Day at Harvard. 


Sold by ail booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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By the Author of 
“The Inn of the Silver Moon 
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A Comedy Romance 
By HERMAN K. VIELE 
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THE COURTESY OF EDITORS 


Elsewhere in this issue is printed the 
complaint of a writer, who declares that 
editors and publishers do not carry on 
the same manner as 
merchants The 
ground of his plaint is that editors are 
are altogether remiss in 
the of 
scripts and in sending checks for them 
The writer of the artl- 
amateur, 


their business in 


or bankers. special 


not prompt or 
acknowledging receipt 
when accepted. 
calls himself an 
difference 


cle modestly 
knows the be- 


and “avoucation,” and 


although he 


tween “ vocation” 
has written many books, serial storics, 
He holds himsetf 


to be an amateur simply because literary 


and shorter works. 
means of support. 
the 


work is not his sole 


Charlés Lamb was an amateur of 
But, as Mr. Kipling used te 
had 


busine 


same kind. 


remark in the days when he more 


ideas than he needed in his ss, 


“that is another story.” 
If any habitually 


acknowledge 


editor does fail to 
the 


market value, 


manuscript 
he does fall 
That is 
But, 
the author can with 
all for 


personal anxiety as to his literary goods. 


receipt of 
which has a 
short of ideal business methods. 
a fact which need not be disputed. 
on the other hand, 


the greatest ease remove cause 


He has only to send his manuscript by 


to compel the editor to 
And if 
he 


the 


registered mail 


receipt for it. he elects to send 


it by 


receipt 


express, can obtain a proper 


from company, and can as- 


certain at his pleasure whether the 


goods have been duly delivered. 

If the 
to look 
he would probably find that he himself 


elf 


goods, 


author would accustom him 


upon his manuscript as 


VQ & Be 
wt UA 


manu- | 


ning. In letters the proposition is a lit- 
tle more obscure, since it is not the 
senses that are involved; but he main- 
tained that here, too, it was substantially 
true. A man loves the good in literature, 
or he does not, according as he possesses 
or lacks a gift which may be developed 
but cannot be bequeathed or inherited. 
Real literature, like real art, he main- 
tained, lived by the appreciation of the 
elect in each generation, and their num- 
ber was fixed by a mysterious decree of 
nature. It could not be increased by 
criticism. 

This is an attractive theory for those 
who feel that they belong to the elect, 
but even they necessarily disregard it 
in practice. No class is given more to 
the discussion of the things they like 
or dislike, and discussion is really criti- 
cism. From the barber's shops of Filor- 
ence to the studios of to-day, the gather- 
ing placesof artists have always hummed 
with debate, kindly or severe, on art, its 
productions, its principles, its possibill- 
ties, or its limitations, and writers and 
lovers of letters have followed the same 
fashion. In modern times, thanks to the 
printing press, this debate is carried on 
Its charac- 
Much of it 


through books and journals. 
ter has not greatly changed. 
as it 
some of it 


is, 
but 


sary. 


always was, somewhat 


is fruitful and is neces- 


It not only aids in spreading the 
knowledge of the standards of conception 


them. The mind of even the most gifted 


of men does not work completely and 





vigorously in utter solitude. It requires 
the stimulus and the correction of inter- 
The 


isolated genius in art or letters is a prod- 


course with other minds, wholly 


uct of the fancy. 
never has existed. At least the isolation 
has been and must be but approximate. 


Moreover, art and letters do not belong | 


solely to those who can do or can ap- 


preciate the best work in them... They 


by 
measure, to 


belong equal right, if not in 


the multitude who under- 


stand them but imperfectly, and whose 


faculties grope toward a fuller under- 


standing and a greater joy in them as 
the seeds grope toward the light. It is 
for that 
and intelligent, affords its most general 


fertile 


them criticism, if it be 


and, perhaps, most benefits. 


Grant that neither the standard of per- | 


formance nor of judgment as to art and 


letters has advanced perceptibly within 


was in most cases the one to be blamed | 


for not employing strictly business meth- 
The is that the 
the habit of 
his manuscript as a communication and 


But 


ods. trouble author is 


too generally in regarding 


expecting an answer to it. this is 


obviously a confusion of facts. In a cer- 


tain sense a manuscript is a communi- 


cation, but in the stricter business sense 


it is a piece of goods and should be so 
treated by the 


As to the 


shipper. 
matter of information about 


the acceptance or rejection of a contri- 
bution, there is more room for belief that 
the writer of the article has good ground 
the 


persons 


for complaint, yet even here editor 


Fev 


voluntary 


has 
the 


some ex 
of the 
tions which reach the editor of any pub- 
lication. It 


report 


use. 


realize 
number contribu- 
takes time to 
all 
which 
which some understand- 
the the 


Furthermore, the manuscript of 


examine 
of 


have been 


and 


on these, and them must 


give way to those or- 


dered or about 


ing exists between writer and 


editor. 


a regular contributor naturally com- 


mands more speedy attention than that | 


of an irregular or The 


article is correct in saying 


voluntary one. 
writer of the 
that 


cessity of 


editors are alive to the ne- 
the 


from the 


keenly 


examining work of new 


writers, because voluntary con- 


tributors’ ranks come the regular writers 


in the end. On the whole we believe that 


in well regulated offices manuscripts are 


handled as rapidly as possibk With 


offices of the other sort authors ar« 


not 


compelled to do busi 


ness 


THE USE OF CRITICISM. 
vho is also 
unusual breadt! 
crimination, rece 


ntly advance 


semni-sacred precincts of 


preposition t t criticism, ei 
or letter no real u 

field, he argued, a man lear: 
and bad 


guish between good 


cultivation of a native gift 
in no way transmit 


must begin all over ¢ 
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the recorded period, that the unwritten | 


Homer and the art of Greece are 
the 


song o! 
than modern 
still 


number 


higher attainments 
remains 


but the 


can offer. It 
the 


world 


that not only pro- 


portion of those who share the precious 


And for 


may in part thank criticism. 


possessions is greater. this we 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 


The announcement that the 


number (the ninth) of The Anglo-Saxon 


Review, which has just appeared, will 


be the last will be received with surprise. | 
} ever sold at 


Most persons who have had their atten- 
tion called to the publication at all must 
have made some sort of rough calcula- 


tion, which indicated that a small circu- 


lation, such an edition as is commonly | 


made of sumptuous books, would be very 


profitable of a ‘“‘ magazine” which 
for a guinea a number in London and $6 
York. 


The Anglo-Saxon 


in New 


was a reaction from 


the cheap magazines, which have 


increasing in numbers and diminishing 


| in price largely by reason of the cheapen- 
ing of printing paper and of the 


cost 


printing reproduced illustrations, or a 


|; counterpart of those publications, as you | 


will. The high price was part of its pre- 
The 


things 


sumed attractiveness. 


ness was, among other that it 


gave evident value’ for the 


And of this there 


money. 


was never lack. Asa 





launched. 


j} almost to an 


piece of bookmaking The Review was far 


in advance of any periodical ever before | 


All the details of it w 
fully and artistically looked after 
vork, illustration, bit 

the 


type 


press 


illustration reaction went so [ 


to invoke only the obsvlescent 


“graving on metal, instead of even 


ploying the 


o cost a very respectable amount 


PF money. In binding, thanks apparent- 


to the knowledge and research of Mr 


Davenport, the inspec 


covers of the successive volumes amounts 


education in the apprecia- 





tion of that art. Interesting historical 
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NEW YORK, 


futile, | 


and performance; it aids also in forming | 


iMR. LEFFERTS’S LIBRARY. 


} nary 





He does not exist and , 


equal 


| by Mr. 
} that are 


sincere | 


true | 


| him from the 





current | 


sold | 
i was then resold for $200. 


been | ‘ overed that the map was genuine, 
ee | 


of ; 


attractive- | 


art of en- | 
em- | 


photogravure, which can be | 


ion of the 
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bindings have been taken from the most 
approved works, Italian, French, and 
British, and have been reproduced with 
successful pains. There are not many 
products of the press which show mod- 
ern bookmaking to better advantage 
than a file of The Anglo-Saxon Review. 

Nor has The Review frittered away 
this sumptuousness upon unworthy sub- 
stance. On the contrary, the contents 
have usually been worthy of their set- 
ting. Some of the best essays, some of 
the best short stories, perhaps the best 
poems of these two years, have made 
their first appearance in these gorgeous 
pages. Swinburne, Stephen Phillips, 
Mallock, with his remarkable transla- 
tions; Davidson, these are names and 
contributions that would have distin- 
guished any magazine. And The Re- 
view has had almost to itself a depart- 
ment, of what may be called “ memoirs,” 
but might still better be called unpub- 
lished history, out of the way 
sources which it seems the editor has had 
the knack or luck of tapping. It ts really 
rather a loss, and rather a disappoint- 


from 


ment, that a magazine which was start- 


ed under such favorable and singular 
auspices should have died so soon, should 
not have survived to show that there is 
fit and with 


which cheapness is not everything and 


an audience, not too few, 
which is able and willing to afford itself 


the luxury of a luxurious periodical. 


It wa announced 
Marshall C’. Lefferts had sold 


collection of 


on Monday thag Mr. 


his extraordl- 
Americana and early 
English literature to one of the well-known 
lealers in rare books in this city. The new 
starth 


acter of the library; they had not suspected 


d many who had known of the char- 
possibility of 
ited Mr. 
the 


its dispersal. 
Lefferts 
of his ce 

before it ab- 


there was any 


interview cre with 
he “ 


must 


One 


saying that was slave 


lection, and quit it 


sorbed him.”’ Mr, Lefferts gave much spare 


hours 
left 


and devoted many 
the 
the 
Grolier Club’: 
1893. These 


trouble 


time to his books, 


to the completion of manuscript 
Bierstadt 


to follow 


three 


ior 
the ** Col- 
lations labors 
with 


interest in his 


and Notes” of 


injured his and the 


his eye: 


eyesight, 
probably caused his 
collection to wane, 

Mr. Lefferts 


impossible in 


almost aehieved the 
Hle had 


majority of the raritics known 


had 
collecting gathered 
together the 
There wore 


to two departments of literature 


in his library. Every book was 


and the best 
kind Satisfied with 


few gaps 


immaculate, obtainable ex- 
achiev- 


the 


ample of its 


one may 


ing his success, suppose 


owner determined to sell the collection 
it must be 


iblic 


} 


regretted that the sale was not 


a pl one, for such a sale would have 


done book collecting more good than a 


private sale 
Mr 
cighties. 


in the 
of his finest books came to 
Het sale in 1854 
Church's “* Entertaining Passages 
Philip’s War,"’ Boston, 1716, 
rare first editicn, in the 
The sum of $340 was 


this treasure. ‘The only 


Le{ferts began his labors early 
One 
iry C. Murphy 

Thoms 
Relating to 
the 


original sheep 


exceedingly 
paid 


other 


for copy 


auction here is Samuel G 
which brought 
and $500 at the 
Another bargain was the acqui 
Barlow of Hubbard's 
Trouble with the In- 
1677. This 
with the map 
$360, 


Drake's interleaved copy, 


£150 at the first Brinley sale 
Ives sale 
the 
‘Narrative of the 


diang in New 


sition of copy 


England,’ Boston, 


was sold at the Barlow sale, 


described as a fac simile, for and 


Six months later 
for 


$90, and dis- 


and that 


Mr. Lefferts bought it 


the copy was also the earliest impression 
His bes was the 


1599-1600, 


t auction bargain, however, 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,” 
the 

to the 


contained the great 


cop) of 
which cost him $225 at 


reference having been made fact that 


the book map of Em- 
erie 
Mr. 


Americana 


Mollineux cf three « 


Lefferts 


one pies known 
rarities in 
to him at private sale. It 
that he 
ind 


wonde 


most notable 
came 


was in thi 
Hartot 


manner 
Virginia,’’ 1588, 


1590, with the engrav- 
Rela- 


North Part of 


trereton' ‘ Briefe 


Db r% 


1602, uncut, and the 


erie of the 
companion 
Relation, 1605, 
Eliot's 
about 
Kalbfleis 
Hurdwicke 

and fine and b 
who was 


\rmyne 


rat he 


Iped 
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One of his*latest additions was Capt. John 
Smith's “True Relation,” 4608. 

‘The collection of English prose and 
poetry, ranging from Chaucer to Wycher- 
ley, was the most complete yet formed in 
this country. In quality it was the choicest 
ever formed. All the great Elizabethan 
men were there, and the minor singers of 
later periods were not neglected. The list 
of Miltons is amazingly long—the largest 
special collection ever gathered by a pri- 
vate collection. Mr. Lefferts’s interest in 
Milton was marked, and there was no 
bibliographical detail concerning the early 
issues of the poet’s works that he had not 
learned. His “ Comus,”" 1637, and “ Ly- 
cidas,"’ 1688, for which he paid §425 and 
$315, respectively, at the Ives sale, are 
the only coples that have been sold at auc- 
tion in this country. They came originally 
from the Way sale in London in 1881, and 
then passed through the hands of Kalb- 
fleisch, Foote, and Ives. 

Another great treasure in the collection is 
the Barl of Surrey’s “ Songs and Sonnets," 
1567, (Adee’s was 1585,) 
Coryat's ‘ Crudities,’’ 
vellum. 


and another is 
1611, in the original 
His 800 quarto English plays, rang- 
lug from before the age of Elizabeth down 
One 
and one of the rarest— 
1575. It 
was Bindley’s copy, and later George Dan- 
the latter's 1864 sold 
Lefferts secured the play, 
two rare early 


to 1700, includes innumerable rarities. 
of the latest added 
was ‘“Gammer Gurton's Needle,” 


fels’s, and at 
Mr 
gether with 


sale in 
for £64. to- 
Iinglish books, 
in a New York book shop for very much 
sold for at the Daniel sale. 


too 


less than it had 
It is hardly 
will 
that of 
It is difficult 


much to say that many 


years elapse before another 


be 


materials 


library 


like will formed. 


could comé fro r he first place; and, 


again, coll rs 


cnowledge and 


Judgment of books are of such a rare order, 


are seldom seen 


both 


Opportunities and the 


man would beenceded, and neither is 


likeiy to arise 


LLL ETL TS 


Who Seek Indorsements 
Through Bribery. 


We have already called attention to vari- 
ous methods which secm to be flourishi 
in differ the 


new 


nt parts of country by which 


and often unknown publishers seek to | 
indor from 

ms by giving them set 
mon, librarians, 


secure ements prominent per 
of books. Clergy 
tuthors are the com- 
hers. Th« 
kind has been called 


and 
mon prey of the 


recent inst 


publi most 


ince of the 
to our attention by a distinguished librarian 
the letter, 
being omitted for obvious reason 
Dear Sir: We are about 
plete uniform lition of 
We need a ew indorsements of repre 
entative nar ; should you feel suffi- 
clentiy interested we will present to you 
free of cost six of ‘s best books. ‘ 
This is confidential, and we -trust 
will treat it as *h 
This letter us signed by 


of the company 


who received following names 


to issue a com- 
the works of 


the President 
librarian’s reply is 
is follows: 

Sir: Replying 
ive to say that ting com 
pany would " a ietter, and no 
self-respectlr erso in re ive it with- 
out a very onal af- 
front, 


Oct. 23, JI 


respec 


’ beg 


dist sen of per 


THRE Saturpay Review rx 


letter as 


ommends this 


ibrarian 1 model, both 
ind term 


this kind. 


in brevity 


for all replies to applications of 


As to Critics and Criticism. 


Refore pronour 
author 


nouncing upon the demer l 
should be fully 1 1 with his 
good qualities, lest pr yxtism pre- 
vail and actual merit turned into 
Jerision.—Carlyle, 


one 


There are 
They scar come Ir 

And s » he must have more 
Who pleases one against his 


some critics so vith en diseased, 
to t leased 

than rtal skil 
will Congreve, 


I would beg « to 
owed his favor a 
given of him by 
t and Pollio are 
says of them, and golden age, 
there was a good un i rmong the in 
genious; and tho v ‘ nost esteemed 
were the best natur t Dillon. 


remember that 
tune to the 
1 Varus; 
wn by 
their 


Horace 
character 
that Funda 

what Horace 


Virgil 
till 


The most noble ticlsm is that 


ritic I ‘ he sonist 


in which the 
sont so much as the ri 
the author ac ~Disrael 


The veaders 


the name 
Booth T 

Beaucaire 

brain 


French W 
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Brooke's book on Browning 
has been deferred until 
Spring. He is in much bet- 
ter health after a long rest 
and purposes to resume his 
fectures on poetry immediately. 
*,° 

The Longmans will shortly publish an- 
other volume of posthumous essays by 
Prof. Max Miiller. The forthcoming book 
will treat of Buddhism, the alleged so- 
journ of Christ in India, agnosticism, 
and immortality. The same house also 
announces that, through arrangements 
made with the Hterary executors of the 
fate. William Morris, eight more of the 
poet's works will shortly be produced, 
the letter press of which will be made by 
the Golden Kelmscott type. 


*.¢ 

> 
Another book from the posthumous 
papers of Sir Richard Burton is an- 


nounced by the Hutchinsons, which will 


be entitled ‘‘ Wanderings on Three Con- 
tinents.”". This work, as you have al- 
ready announced, will be produced in 
America by Dodd, Mead Co. 

,* 

Dr. Theal, the historian of South Afri- 
ca, is writing a new volume entitled 
“The Beginning of South African His- 
tory,’ which opens with a description of 
the remains of paleolithic man, T. Fisch- 
er Unwin will publish the book. 

o,° 

Masterlinck’s books in the future will 
be published simultaneously in English 
and French. New volumes of literary 
essays by him may soon be expected. 

,° 

D. Appleton & Co, will publish in 

America EK. F. Benson's “ The Lepers,” 


which, as [ have already said, deals with 
the upper classes of Londan suciety. 


¢,° 
Charles Neufeld, the well-known trav- 
eler, explorer, and writer, has brought 
suit through the Authors’ Society 


against Chapman & Hall, which is like- 
ly to be a test case. The publisher pur- 
chased the copyright of one of Neufeld’s 
books and issued it serially as well as in 
form. The author demands extra 
on account of the serial pub- 
lication, Neufeld, it will be recalled, was 
rescued at Omdurman at the end of the 
Anglo-Egyptian campaign against the 
Dervishes. He had been for several 
years a captive among them and on his 
return to civilization published a book 
called “A Prisoner of the Khaleefa,” 
which was published in America by G. 
P. Pulnam’s Sons. 


book 
payment 








*,° 
The Besant memorial has now defi- 
nitely taken the form of a medallion 


crypt in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which will 
be next to the Charles Reade 
memorial. George J. Frampton is the 
sculptor and the Authors’ Society is re- 


ceiving subscriptions for it. 
*¢ 
> 


placed 


The first Authors’ Club dinner of the 
season will take place early in Novem- 
ber, when the guest of honor will be 
Admiral Sir Edward Hobart Seymour, 
who, unlike Admiral Kennedy and other 
naval leaders of the hour, has not yet 
written a book. Lord Monkswell will 
preside. The club's only distinetly liter- 
ary dinner of the season will be given 
fater in the Winter, when Austin Dobson 
will be the guest of honor. Mr. Dobson 


will also be honored in the middle of 
November by a dinner at the White- 
friars. 


o,* 

jinn & Co., the well-known education- 
al publishers of Boston, who have hither- 
t> been represented here by Edward Ar- 
nold, have opened offices near Leicester 
Square and purpose to extend their for- 
eign business. ‘Their representative is 
Frederick Matheson. 

o,* 

c. A. Payne, for many years associat- 
ed with the Murrays, a familiar figure 
in the book world and a friend of George 
Borrow, John Gibson Lockhart, John 
Wilson Croker, and other celebrities of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
died this week. E, A. D. 





The Contributor’s Right to Cour- 
tesy. 

As this article must for obvious, reasons 
be pseudonymous it seems fitting that the 
writer should by way of beginning give 
some idea of the experience upon which it 
is founded, lest any of its statements be 
met with the retort that he is exceeding 
his actual knowledge, or, to use the phrase 
of the street, “ talking through his hat.’’ 

Let me first explain that I use the word 
“amateur” advisedly, because although 
ft have been squandering ink, and spoiling 
white paper for fully a quarter of a century, 
literature, if I may venture t) so desig: 
nate the product of my humble pen, has 
never been otherwise than an avocation, 
not a vocation, as I have during the whole 
period mentioned been closely engaged in 
either professional or commercial pursuiis. 

Notwithstanding this fact, [ nave had 
more than a score of books published by 
some of the leading houses of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, London, and Edin- 
burgh, and have cohtributed scveral hun- 


NEW 





Le PN! ARE BRL TAN ERAT DORRIT: i NEY SE VEO IS OST 


/ 


dred short stories, and general and special 
articles to over four-score of the standard 
periodicals. 

w, the questions I wish to discuss are 
what law or privilege, if any, 
are and publishers absolved from 
the of that common courtesy 
which characterizes the transaction of all 
other kinds of business? 
not be bound to give the same attention to 
the demands upon them that the banker, 
manufacturer, merchant, and so forth give, 
if they would attain success in their en- 
terprise? there anything inherent in 
the nature of the literary business 
which renders it an exception to the rule, 
and those who direct and it the 
chartered Mbertfhes of commerce? 

I quite admit that the literary business as 
regards the authors differs from other 
trade in this, that the supplying 
is all on one side and the purchasing on 
the other. There is nothing in the way of 





By 
editors 


exercise 


Is 
very 


control 


lines of 


barter or exchange of commodities be- 
tween the contracting parties. 
Furthermore, the major portion of the 


material suppHed by the authors and pur- 
chased by the editors and publishers has 
not been directly asked for. It is volun- 
tarily submitted, and from a strictly legal 
point of view there is perhaps no obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipients to care 
for it or consider it in any way. 

But it would not do to press this point, 
for the voluntary contributors, as can easi- 
ly be shown, are the very root and main- 
stay of the publisher, whether of 
icals or books. Without them the streams 
of literature would soon run dry. Every 
writer of fame was at first a volunteer 
contributor, and it is from their 
ranks that the authors note 
emerging. 

In the the thing, then, 
and for no higher motive than self{-preser- 


period- 


ebscure 


of ire ever 


very essence of 


vation, editors and publishers must per- 
force pay heed to the volunteer contributor 
and be sceking diligently for the geniuses 


that do arise among them, even though it 

in very limited and perchance 

ing number 
Proceed we 


be decreas- 


then to illustrate from per- 
sonal experience what authors have to suf- 
fer at the hands of some of those tu whom 
they submit their literary wares, not for- 
getting that there are periodicals and pub- 
lishers which make a point of acknowledg- 


ing receipt of manuscripts forwarded to 
them, and of dealing with them with rea 
sonable promptitude, 

There is, for instance, the editor of a 
widely circulated paper for young people 
who rarely answers a letter, and never by 
any chance acknowledges receipt of a 
manuscript whether it be a short story 


or a long serial, 


I have had some curious times with him, 


for, despite his provoking ‘tricks and 
manners,” he is a thoroughly honorable 
fellow, and if you can only possess your 
soul in patience long enovgh, you will 
come out all right in the end Thus, my 
first attempt upon him was a long serial, 


the fruit of months of hard work. I hope- 
fully dispatched it, and looked for a reply 
of some sort at the end.of a month or six 
weeks. . 

The months went by, and no word came 
back, I wrote again and again without 
eliciting any response, 
I got a friend in the same city the 
delinquent editor to call upon him and 
make personal inquiry. He was informed 
that my manuscript had been duly received 
and was waiting its turn to be read. 

This quicted me for # while, but again 
months elapsed, and at last, nine months 
after forwarding the manuscript, [ recetved 
a long letter accepting the story, and stat- 
ing conditions of publication and payment, 
which were faithfully carried out. 

Some years subsequently I submitted 
second serial which was accepted after 
being six months In his hands, and then 
later still T sent a third concerning which 
I heard nothing for four months, when a 
fat roll of galley proofs containing the 
first half of the story gave pleasing proof 
not only of its acceptance but of its 
early publication. 

As for short stories, of which I hava sup- 
plied a number, I never expect to have any 
report upon them until I find them on the 
pages of the magazine. 


as 


a 


Now, nine months seems a preposterous 
time for an author to have to wait for a 
decision upon his work, but I can give an- 
other instance which casts it into the shade. 
In March of one year I sent a book manu- 
script to a London publisher, who ac- 
knowledged its receipt by post-card, and 
held it for his serious consideration until 
February of the following year, by which 
time he had arrived at the conclusion that 
it did not quite suit his needs, although, I 
am happy to say, it subsequently had a 
successful course as a serial, and was re- 
published in book form. 


One more instance will suffice to show 
what authors have to endure in regard to 
delay. I sent an article to a weekly pe 
riodical which was duly accepted and pub- 
lished. No- remittance being forthcoming, 
I wrote several letters without eliciting 
any response, and then resigned myself to 
having been done out of my just remunera- 
tion. More than a year afterward there 
came a letter inclosing a check, and ex- 
plaining the delay by the rather diapha- 
nous assertion that a check had been 
mailed me shortly after publication of my 
article, but had been impounded by the of- 
fice boy for the sake of the stamp on the 
envelope, the youngster’s rascality having 
only just been discovered. I was so glad 
to get the check that I asked no questions, 
although I confess to considerable skepti- 
cism. 

To turn now to other. phases of the un- 
happy contributor's trials, By what parody 
or, justice can the following be palliated? 


Why-should they | 


At last, in despair, | 
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I prepared an article with special reference 


to the pages of a well-known literary 
weekly. To my surprise and disappoint- 
ment it was not accepted. Not long af- 


terward it fourd a place in one of the lead- 


ing monthlies, and my feelings may be 
imagined when lo and behold! the weekly 
made haste to reprint it in full with due 
acknowledgment, but of course at no cost 
Save the setting up. 

Natuirally I inquired as to the whet 
fore of this curious procecding, and was 
blandly informed by the editor of the week- 
ly that it often happened that articles 
not available as original contributions 
were nevertheless worth copying when 


published elsewhere! 

A Scotch publishing house to which I for- 
warded a book manuscript on trial accepted 
it promptly, and my 
named a moderato one, but the disheartening 


inquired price. I 


response was the return of the manuscript 
with the intimation that they never tried 
to beat an author down, and therefore 
could not retain the story. Under the 
circumstances I certainly think I was en 
titled to the opportunity of reducing my 
figure if I saw fit to do so 

Having thus given prominence to the 
shadows, let me turn on the light a little, 
lest my assertion that I am not a dis- 
appointed, disgruntled scribbler may be re- 
garded with some doubt Here is a letter 











received from one of the largest publish 
ing enterprises in the United States, which 
made me as happy as a boy winning a 
prize at school, It was the response to a 
long serial story, for which a liberal sum 
had been setiled upon in advance: 

We send you inclosed check for $ be- 





ing the price, according to agreement, for 
your manuscript. We send this on faith, 
not having read any of the manuscript, but 
taking it for granted that, as you wrote it, 
it must be good, and if it is not in point 
itisfactory that you will make it 





iny 


The plea of overpressure of work cannot 


the work has all to be 


be accepted, because 

done some time and somehow, and it surely 
is more easily done day by day than if 
permitted to accumulate and get into ar- 


rears. Acertainamountof delay is, of course, | 
inevitable. Manuscripts must be read, 
must perhaps run the gantlet of several 


readers before they are accepted or reject- 
ed, but with any amount of 
system a month ought this. 
Then, with regard 

there can surely for letters 
being left altogether Some 
acknowledgment ought to be made of them 
that will help to lighten the strain of ex- 
the part the anxious 


reasonable 
for 
correspondence 


to suffice 
to 
excuse 


be no 


unanswered. 


pectancy of au- 


thor 


on 


It would be interesting and instructive to 
hear from the editors and publishers as to 
their side of the case. 
extenuating circumstances unknown to the 
authors which ought to be made public, 
and if this little article shall have any 
influence in that direction it will not have 
ritten in vain. AMATEUR, 


Possibly there are 


been 





“Fitz-Greene Halleck in a Mad- 
house,” 


To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 


The appreciation of ‘the recent publica- 
tion, “American Authors and Their 
Homes,’ written by “R. H. 8." in THe 


| SarurDAY Review of Oct. 12 is most inter- 


esting. He tells us that it brings back to 
his recollection an equally remarkable book 
of the kind in “ The Knickerbocker Gal- 
lery,”’ published in 1855. We can readily 
believe in the warm welcome which he in- 
timates the last-named book received. 
There scems to have been the same human 
yearning in those days for personalities 
concerning people of note, authors and oth- 
ers, that prevails at the present day and 
which both “‘ American Authors and Their 
Homes" and “The Knickerbocker Gal- 
lery " were admirably calculated to gratify. 

But there was a vast difference in the 
tone of personalities permissible in public 
print in the years preceding “ The Knicker- 
bocker Gallery" compared to what is fa- 
miliar to the public now, if one may judge 
from an interesting collection of once cher- 
ished and carefully preserved items that 
came to the present writer from those who 
had gone before. 


One of these items, concerning “ Fitz- 
jreene Halleck,"" I would like to bring to 
the attention of “‘ R. H. 8."" and ask him toe 
tell us if he recalls the incident of its pub- 
lication or anything pertinent.thereto. I 
have never seen any allusion to such @ fact 
as stated in any life of Halleck or in the 
hundreds of newspapers of approximate 
date that have come my way. In regard 
to the other “ personal ”’ items alluded to, 
let me add in passing that some of them, 
like this one offered, are kindly in intent, 
even though they must have been disagree- 
able reading for their subject. Others are 
so amazingly free of speech that in these 
days they would certainly assure a fine 
yearly income to certain notable law firms 
who are wont to collect damages for ac- 
tionable publications. A few others, even as 
curiosities, would now promptly be barred 
out of reprint by papers far less particular 
in their mottoes than THe New York 
Times, and the responsibility of their con- 
tinued existence was long ago put into the 
hands of those most concerned. Many oth- 
ers have a quaintly delightful charm that 
belonged only to days, the other side of an 
impassable barrier, the like of which will 
never be scen again. 

The newspaper article with which we will 
tax the memory of “ R. H. S8."" was printed 
editorially in The New York Weekly Dis- 
patch Monday, April 16, 1849, and here fol- 
lows verbatim: ‘ 

Fitz-Greeng Halleck in a Madhouse.—Only 
a few weeks ago the melancholy fact of 
Charles Fenno Hoffman's insanity was 
made public, and now another bright intel- 
lect has been clouded, if not extinguished, 
by the same cause. Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
the greatest lyric poet of America and one 
of our most esteemed and respected citi- 
zens, is an inmate of Bloomingdale Asylum, 
whither he was conveyed a day or two ago 

the advice of his physician. We trust 


b 
that the affection is only temporary and 
that under the judicious system of treat- 


26, 1901. 





ment practiced at Bloomingdale his mental 
he is will svon be restored. It has been 
aid that 


Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 











and certainly the frequency of insanity 
mong persons of the highest order of 
geni vould seem to bear out the poet's 
is 
Mi tlleck is a bachelor and is probably 
ibot rty-eight or fifty years of age. He 
is re 1 I vorth some forty or fifty 
thousand gol nd is one of the most 
lib ral and n earted men that ever 
ived. Of hir t ty be nid in nearly his 
own word applied to Drake: 
None know him but to love him, 
' aut n but to pr 
C. B. 8. 
New York, Oct. 24, 1901 
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“From Summer to Summer.’"* 











In ‘‘From Summer to Summer” Mrs. 
Hansell has followed the fortunes of her 
heroine from a baby whose father has just 
died through many trying vicissitudes of 
life to tl final period of a happy wife. 
Wihk he was scarcely sixteen her mother 
died, and the orphan girl went to live with 
a worldly aunt, Mrs. Peters, whose ambi- 
tion was to see the girl married to one 
Count Castleton, a man of reputed wealth. 
Much against her will Verna at last con 
sented to the wedding, only to find, two 
da before the ceremony, that the man 
Was an iropostor. Verna then fixes her af- 
fection ia promising young minister, but 
after a year of married life is left a beauti- 
ful and heart-broken widow. So charming 
1 woman as she, however, could hardly re- 

|} Inain unsought, and when Gerald Mortimer 
presents himself the inconsolabile becomes 
onsoled 

Through unfortunate speculations and the 

illai {f his lawyer Gerald loses his f 
t 1 it is then his young wife sud 
len! discover hidden talents as artist 

id author. Of course, as should be, things 

raighien themselves out properly and we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that in 
the end Verna has all the wealth and hap- 
pine whicl he d rvé 
°r BOM SUMMER TO SUMMER. A Novet 

B I cA ins- Hansell : ond e i 
I2mo Pp 400) New York The 
Press 
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OUR NEW MAGAZINE. 

After many months of prepara- 
tion, we are publishing to-day the 
first issue of Country Life in America, 
L. H. Bailey, editor. 

It is beautiful, interesting, val- 
uable and important. We shall not 
attempt to describe the contents, 
except to say that it is made for 
people who love the country. The 
price is 25¢. an issue, $3.00 a year, 
and all newsdealers have it or will 
order copies. 

ALASKA, 


It is a pleasure to find the critics 
as enthusiastic as ourselves overt 
“ Alaska,” (2 vols., net $15.00.) This 
remarkable narrative of the really 
sensational discoveries made by the 
party of scientists in the Harriman 
expedition is written by John Bur- 
roughs, John Muir, De. Merriam, 
Dr, Gannett, Geo. Bard Grinnell and 
half a dozen other famous specialists, 
while the 40 color paes, 85 photo- 
gravures and hundreds of tex d-aw- 
ings and mips ate from paintings by 
Fuertes, Gilford, Knight, Dellen- 
baugh and Walpole—as well as from 
a series of thousands of photographs. 
Here are some of the notices of this 
epoch-making work, which could be 
extended almost indefinitely : 


“The illustrations are bountifully sup- 
plied and exquisitely executed, surpassing 
all previously published works of American 
travel.""—The Dial, Chicago. 


“Nothing has been omitted to present 
an important record of exploration worth- 
ily. Nothing approaching the pictures in 
range, variety, and beauty has ever been 
obtained before. It is hardly too much to 
Say that these volumes form the most 
beautifully illustrated work of travel ever 
issued on this side of the Atlantic. It is a 
work of which America may justly be 
proud.''—The Nation. 


“The illustrations are profuse and strik- 
ing. It is safe to say that all other at- 
tempts to picture this remarkable country 
are dwarfed by comparison with this.’’- 
Chicago News. 


“This work Is one of the very best of its 
kind in the whole world. The pictures se- 
duce you to enter into the text, and the 
text sends you back with renewed excite- 
ment to the illustrations. Mr. John Bur- 
roughs in this book is at his best; he does 
it all in less than forty thousand words, 
and the work ig a little masterpiece.” — 
Phila, North American. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, East, New York. 
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A 7 x a 4 Ser 
HAMILTON AND BURR. 
. = 
Mr, P.dgin Replies to Miss Ather- 
ton’s Criticism of ‘‘Blen- 
nerhassett.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of Oct. 12 I note a letter by 
the talented and successful author, Miss 
Gertrude Atherton, which contains some 
strictures upon my book, ‘‘ Blennerhassett.” 
Premising that, in my opinion, the dis- 
agreements of authors on mooted points 
should be settled between the covers of 
their own books instead of in the columns 
of the daily press, I still consider that her 
article makes a reply on my part advisable. 

In the first place, she considers me guilty 
of an unpardonable historical crime in that 
I have called the father of Alexander Ham- 
flton David instead of James. Now I was 
perfectly well acquainted with the fact 
that Alexander's father was named James, 
but the said father was not a character in 
my book, and was only referred to incl- 
dentally. I had a purpose, however, in 
calling him “ David.” If Miss Atherton will 
read the story of Uriah the Hittite, she will 
probably divine my meaning. The “ Dan- 
jel” in Chapter XL. must come to -judg- 
ment. A reference to the copy shows that 
the proofreader must have nodded one of 
those hot days last July. He has apolo- 
gized for his misdemeanor, been forgiven, 
and the typographical error will be cor- 
rected in the next edition. * * * 

Miss Atherton further takes me to task 
for stating that the thirteen gum trees 
planted by Alexander Hamilton have been 
cut down. She declares that several of 
them are still upright. I have in my pos- 
session a letter received within the past 
ten days in which Gen. James Grant Wil- 
son, editor of Appletons’' Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, informs me that nine 
of the trees are still standing. For ro- 
mantic purposes, I cut them all down at one 
fell swoop. It would have destroyed my 
simile if I had allowed one of them to re- 
main. If I had been writing a work on 
forestry I should have been more exact. 

Aaron Burr was not guilty of intrigue in 
securing the charter of the Manhattan 
Bank. It was a shrewd business move, aad 
it was necessary. The Federalists had ab- 
solute control of the financial institutions 
and would not discount notes nor extend 
any financial aid to Democratic-Republic- 
ans. Fo:be sure Burr outwitted the Feder- 
alists, but they had been long in power, 
and were too self-confident and too com- 
plaisant, and when men grow toe self-con- 
fident and teo complaisant, they are apt 
to become dullards. 

Miss Atherton suggests that a course of 
American history would do me good. I think 
I have had it. Not being able to read for 
any length of time, owing to the condi- 
ticn of my eyes, I had fonrteen thousand 
pages of histcry and biography read to 
me before making my final version of 
** Blennerhassett.”’ The unused material 
covers at least one thousand pages of close- 
ly typewritten matter. Undoubtedly some 
ideas which have attracted Miss Atherton’s 
aitention have escaped mine, but it is 
equally evident that some points patent to 
me are as yet unknown to her. She says, 
for instance, that Alexander Hamilton's 
integrity was never questioned. If so, why 
did a member of Congress introduce the 
following resolution in the United States 
House of Representatives? 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, has violated 
the law passed on the 4th of August, 1790, 
making appropriations of certain moneys, 
by applying a certain portion of the prin- 
cipal borrowed to the payment of the in- 
terest on the principal. Secondly, that by 
drawing part of the same moneys into the 
United States without the instructions of 
the President, he violated the laws of Con- 
gress, 

Miss Atherton evidently is not acquainted 
with the writings of Senator Clemens. Per- 
haps she will enjoy reading what that hon- 
orable gentleman said of her hero: 

The world never presented such a combi- 
nation of greatness and of meanness, of 
daring courage and of vile malignity, of 
high aspirings and of low hypocrisy. 
Shrewd, artful, and unscrupulous, there 
were no meanée he would not employ to ac- 
complish his ends—no tool too base to be 
used when its services were needful. Loose 
in his own morals, even to licentiousness, 
he criticised those of Thomas Jefferson 
with a severity no other antagonist ever 
equaled. Slander was his favorite weapon, 
and no one stood in his way who did not 
feel the venom of his tongue and pen. 


Miss Atherton thinks that Gen. Hamilton 
would not have allowed Mr. Van Ness, or 
any one else, to use the language attrib- 
uted to him in my book, because he was 
possessed of so much physical bravery. 
Now Miss Atherton surely does not wish 
her readers to think that she is such a poor 
judge of human nature to confound 
physical prowess with moral courage A 
inan may be a perfect lion in the face of an 
enemy and yet shrink like a cur when he is 
met with charges of meanness and duplicity 
which he knows are true. Alexander Ham- 


as 


ilton was a moral coward when he consent- | 


ed to fight Col. Burr. He knew that he 
had injured Col jurr, for he confessed it 
in his ante-duellum statement, yet he 
not sufficient moral greatness to apologize 
like a gentleman and be forgiven. He had 
been called to account once before by Col. 
Burr and on this occasion had given a 
satisfactory explanation 

Then his ante-duellum statement 
in his desk after his death was an exhibi- 
tion of moral cowardice. He was not great 
enough to say to to Burr's second 
that he did not to fire No, he 
wrote it in a ietter so that it could be used 
to his adversary's injury after his 
tor if he had lived no eye but his own 
would ever have seen the document What 
u supreme fool Burr would have been when 
he faced his ant 
find out whether 


r or 


propose 


Hamilton intended to fire 
at him or not I suppose Miss Atherton 
thinks that Burr should have said: 
dear General, do you propose to hit me? If 
you do not, then I wen't hit you. How 
farcical and absurd such an would 
have been, worthy in every of Sir 
Lucius O' Trigger. 
Was Alexander 
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to say: 

In order to defend 1 
alleged crime of dishonesty as a public of- 
ficer, he was compelled to acknowledge and 
expose his weakness as @ man. 

Upon one point at least Miss Atherton and 
I agree. She ts fierce in her denunciation 
of the Virginian Junta of which Thomas 
Jefferson was the head. Whatever she 
may say against the Junta and its acknowl- 
edged leader, I shall cordially indorse,,and 
on this point, at least, we shall walk hand 
in hand. 

There are no spots on Miss Atherton’s 
sun. Hamilton was unconscionably great, 
while Burr was the fncarnation of wicked- 
ness. If Miss Atherton takes this position 
in her new book, it will give anether evi- 
dence to her readers that she has not a 
thorough knowledge of the human heart. 
Few men are perfect and few are irretriev- 
ably bad. I have been accused of making 
too much of a hero of Aaron Burr, although 
I have not been blind to his faults and have 
set them down in black and white. I trust 
Miss Atherton will pardon the suggestion 
that perhaps she may profit by my ex- 
perience. 

I notice what Miss Atherton says in re- 
gard to Alexander Hamilton's arrogance, 
intolerance, and lightning temper. I judge 
from her standpoint that these are the 
chief distinguishing characteristics of a 
true gentleman. 

The best that can be said about Alexander 
Hamilton has already been said. It would 
seem to be worse than useless to go over 
the ground again. He was not picturesque, 
and no literary art can ever make him so. 
The best that can be said of Aaron Burr 
has yet to be said, and there are those 
living who will say it. 

Miss Atherton thinks that the little people 
of to-day cannot besmirch an immortal 
name. Perhaps not. But they may be able 
to discover how the possessor of the said 
immortal name besmirehed himself. * * * 

CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 23, 1901. 


Charles Burr Todd Defends Burr. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I read with much interest and some 
amusement Mrs. Atherton’s letter under 
the above caption in THe Times Satur- 
DAY Review of Oct. 12. 

The first query to arise in my mind was, 
Why is Mrs. Atherton so bitter against 
Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin? Mr. Pidgin is 
a man of the first order of literary 
talent who has béen engaged for some 
years in a careful study of Aaron Burr and 
his times; has written a historical novel 
with Burr for its hero, and which for dra- 
matic situations, graphic description, ad- 
mirable character drawing, and a manly 
eourage in stating the truth as he sees it 
is worthy of all praise; but Mrs. Atherton 
refers to him as “ Pidgin”’ and as a “* per- 
son,’’ and speaks very slightingly of “ the 
intelligence displayed in his novel,” &c. 
Why is Mrs. Atherton so bitter? It is easy 
to find the cause. Certain of our esti- 
mable fellow-citizens are afflicted with a 
disease which, for want of a better name, 
I will call Hamiltonphobia. They have 
set a certain man, and a very frail man, 
too—one Alexander Hamilton—on a pedes- 
tal and bow down and worship him as a 
demigod, calling on all others to do the 
same, and if any refuse or venture to hint 
that there were others, they are called 
‘persons’ or by their surnames, and im- 
putations are cast on their intelligence or 
on their morals. In Mr. Pidgin’s book 
Alexander Hamilton appears in a not very 
favorable light—though in a truthful one- 
and that is why certain writers and crit- 
ics are now emptying the vials of their 
wrath upon him. 

Mrs. Atherton has discovered in Mr. 
Pidgin’s narrative some minor errors of no 
importance whatever, but which she de- 
clares render his book valueless. In one 
that she enumerates she is unfortunate, 
peculiarly unfortunate. Hamilton's fath- 
er's name was James, she says, while Mr. 
Pidgin wrote it David. Yet.it is well es- 
tablishea that Hamilten never had a father 
who would own him. Even so thorough a 
partisan of Hamilton as Congressman Ca- 
bot Lodge practically admits it, (see Ap- 
pendix A, Lodge's life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, where the subject is exhaustively dis- 
cussed.) His birthplace is as obscure as 
his birth. Hamilton never referred to 
either. His son, John C., in his volumin- 
ous “Life,” does not clear the matter. 
Hamilton and Burr were not rivals, says 
Mrs. Atherton, not even at the bar, Hamil- 
ton being immeasurably superior. No. Yet 
if she will search the 
will find that in nearly 
Burr and Hamilton were opposing counsel 
Burr won. Yet Hamilton was the better 
lawyer? Perhaps; but what d@id his clients 
think of it? 

Hamilton 
died an_ alien. 
American idea, 
the American 
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alien 
caught 
enthused 
distrusted 
labored to take all 
power from them he could, and _ the 
people in turn distrusted him. He never 
was elected to an office of importance, and 
to none at all in later Nfe. After: he re- 
tired from Washington's Cabinet he could 
not have been elected to the position of 
; fence viewer, and the very first opportu- 
nity the people had they retired the party 
led and dominated permanently. Aaron 
| Burr, on the other hand, was a statesman, 
a man of original ideas and theories, who 
lived a hundred years before his day. If 
he had been let alone to rear hia model 
Government in Mexico we would now see 
in our sister State a system of government 
as nearly perfect as human genius ever de- 
vised, and beside which our present ab- 
surd, costly, cumbersome, paradoxical sys- 
tem of duai government (for which we are 
indebted to Hamilton) would seem 
so palpably weak and mischievous that it 
;} would be changed in a twelvemonth 
In closing I must notice a very serious 
charge made by Mrs. Atherton in her let- 
ter. She says Aaron Burr was “ notoriously 
dishonest.’’' The supposition is that Mrs 
Atherton has documentary evidence to 
prove this charge, and I call upon her to 
produce it No general allegations, no 
campaign slanders, no surmises or suspi- 
cions, but documentary evidence. Was 
Aaron Burr ever disbarred, ever sued for 
moneys misappropriated? Has she affi- 
davits, sworn statements, proving him 
guilty of dishonesty to his clients, to his 
friends, to his party? Mrs. Atherton must 
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Every Author Has His 
Own Special Story To Tell 


Among the works of a writer of fic- 
tion there is usually to be found one 
which might be called the author’s own 
particular story, which, though not auto- 
biographical, is the most intimate and 
nearest to his own life and fullest of the 
things that lie within his own experience, 
breathing his own air and inspired with 
his own hopes, aspirations and endeavors. 
Dickens had such a story in “David Cop- *: #0PS!Son suru. 
perfield,” Thackeray in ‘Pendennis,’ and, in American 
literature, Cable told it in “The Cavalier’ and Thomas 
Nelson Page in “Red Rock.” 

Such a story is Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn,” which begins serially in the November 
Scribner’s. The chief part of the novel deals with the life 
of an artist in New York, and so gives Mr. Smith the op- 
portunity to picture the artistic and literary life of New 
York during the last thirty-five years, in which he has been 
so prominent a figure, and to the telling of which he brings 
the remarkable powers of humor and pathos that he has 
shown in his other well-known stories. It is Mr. Smith’s 
most ambitious story and one of the best stories of the year. 
MRL RA ROE EP TEI EE TT IEE OES RRL RS 
GET THE NOVEMBER SCRIBNER’S AND READ MR. SMITH’S STORY 


FROM THE START. IT WILL BE HARD TO GET THE NUMBER 
LATER ON. : 





Have you read GRAUSTARK? 
Ask them. 


“Graustark"’ ts a clever and amusing tale, of which any 
fair reader will say that it gives him his money's worth. 
—New York Sun. 


Mr. McCutcheon gives us a- somewhat welcome twist 
of novelty in making the Americanism of his two heroes 
80 strong a feature. Their adventures, their failures 
and successes in love and statecraft, are really vastly 
entertaining, and if you cannot fall in love with Vetere, 
Princess of Graustark, you are incurable.—Tvren Toy ies. 


Your friends have. 


It is a dashing and dramatic novel of adventure. 
New York Journal, 


" 

Lovers of a good, rushing novel with abundance of 
thrill and dash in {tt can turn with confidence to 
“Graustark.”” And having taken up the book it is safe 
to say the reader will not lay it aside until it is finished. 
— Ch.cago Tribune 


It is a vastly entertaining, 
tale, and a sure defense against ennui 
—Chie igo Times-Herwtd, 


The story is full of excitement 
cover to cover. The reader never 
plot ts skillfully developed and 
wrought. The love story is exceptionally clean 
wholesome and it is a love story that every lover 
follow with breathless speed.-—The Living Church. 
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is pre-eminently one of those 
once begun, ts not likely to be laid down 

Its interest is of the sort that appeals and 
Sympathy, putting the reader under a spell 
maintained unbroken to the end.—Jadirmipolis New 


The story savors of the Prisoner of Zenda, but is more 
interesting. — huff Times 


and a most 
wrical romance. 


It is a fetching 
agreeable departure 
—Minneapolis Trihune 


book, in all respects 
from the heavy hist¢ 


It is equal to the Prisoner of Zenda in merit, In 
and in conciseness of treatment.—Omaha W r/d-Ierald 


plot 


None will regret reading it if they read to be enter- 


tained.— Buitiavu.¢ Sun 


The story holds the attention from the very start. It 
fs both delicate and dramatic.—lhilee; hia Pres 


“Graustark’’ has proved to be wonderfully popular, 
being one of the best selling novels of the day 
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** 7 T was a hazardous thing for Mrs. Harrison to leave modern New York, with its com- 
plicated, artificial social life, to the description of which her pen is so wedded, and to 

enter the world of romance pure and simple; but so well has she accomplished this difficult 

feat one is lost in admiration of it and delight in the book.” e 


NEW YORK TIMES 
“PEAHAT this is her best book is to be ascribed to the freedom of touch and treatment 
j resulting from release from all obligation to consider what may be read into the story 
by critics or by persons fancying themselves reflected in it.” : 
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produce such evidence or confess 
untruthful and a defamer of the dead. 

In point of fact, Burr was the soul 
honor in all such matters. In the 
stance our letter writer adduces to 
Burr dishonest—his obtaining a 
for the Manhattan Bank—she is again very 
unfortunate What were the circum- 
stances? Hamilton and his clique had a 


prove 


monopoly of the banking privilege in New | 


York. Burr and his friends wanted a share 
of it, having as good a right to it as Ham- 
ilton’s combine, but Hamilton owned the 
New York Legislature, soul and body—he 
was the great “ political boss" 
and Burr well knew that he would allow 
no charter breaking the monopoly enjoyed 
by his friends to pass He therefore pro- 
cured a charter for a company with an- 
other object, which charter contained a 
provision not apparent on the face of it, 
which permitted it to do a banking busi- 
ness, Under this charter the great 
hattan Bank was organized, and 
to this day one of the strongest financial 
institutions of the metropolis, one that has 
stood strong and solvent through many a 
financial panic, and has rendered incalcu- 
lable public service. (I write from 
ory, being far from books, but I 
the above a fair statement of the 
jurr simply outwitted the stupid 
Indian and his still more stupid Dutch 
friends It was because of this, and be- 
deposed him from his boss-ship, 
him at the bar, antl bore away 
ladyloves that Hamilton discovered 
to be the “‘ American Catiline,”’ and 
outwardly professing friendship, 
against him with the mean 
arts of the backbiter and 
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believe 
case.) 


West 


cause he 
defeated 
his 
Burr 
while 
worked 
cowardly 
derer. 

In almost the last paragraph of her let- 
ter Mrs. Atherton treats us to 
bit of logk George Washington, she says, 
was a great and good man; he disliked 
Burr anu loved Hamilton; therefore Burr 
was bad and Hamilton good. 

CHARLES BURR TODD. 
Port Jefferson, L. L., Oct. 22, 1901. 
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To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Stone forgets that in the aristocratic 
days of our ancestors—a period when Eu- 
ropean morals were at their worst—the 
commonest weakness of man was held in 
little horror. Man was no worse than he is 
to-day, but if his station ,was exalted he 
received too little criticism from his own 
class to cultivate hypocrisy. The spirit of 
Puritanism had not yet invaded the Amer- 
ican character, or was still confined to its 
native heath. 

The publication of the Reynolds pam- 
phiet was one of the most courageous acts 
of Hamilton's life, not only because he was 
forced to acknowledge that he had been 
taken in by a couple of blackmailers, but 
because in even that loose age such details 
as he was obliged to give could not fail to 
be mortifying. Washington was the first 
to manifest his sympathy. As soon as the 
commotion which the pamphlet created 
reached Mount Vernon, he wrote to Hamil- 
ton: 


Hamilton’s Cooler from 


Not for any intrinsic value the thing pos- 
sesses, but as a token of my sincere re- 
gard and friendship for you, and as a re- 
membrance of me, I pray you to accept a 
wine cooler for four bottles, which Col. 
Biddle is directed to forward from Phila- 
delphia (where, with other articles, it was 
left) together with this letter to your ad- 
dress. It is one of four which I imported 
in the early part of my late administra- 
tion of the Government; two only of which 
were ever used. 

I pray you to present my best wishes, in 
which Mrs. Washington joins me, to Mrs. 
Hamilton and the family; and that you 
would be persuaded that with every senti- 
ment of the highest regard, I remain your 
sincere friend and affectionate humble 
servant, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Washington was very canny. He seldom 
committed himself on paper. But he had 
his own methods of expressing himself, 
and his contemporaries understood them, 

Hamilton was by no means a perfect 
character; he was too great a genius for 
that. It is not for small men to be his 
judges. And I doubt if there is a man in 
contemporary, history who would sacrifice 
the spotlessness of his public honor to a 
desire to pose as the one man who had 
passed through life in frowning defiance 
of his sex. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 

Tarrytown, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1901. 


Mr, Pidgin’s Hopeless Search. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Referring to Mr. Pidgin's advertising de- 
vice ostensibly for the purpose of eliciting 
new material for his proposed life of Aaron 
Burr, as noted under the heading of 
“ Books and Men” in last week's SatuR- 
PAY Rx¥VIEW, one is not so much struck 
with the uniqueness of the idea of soliciting 
such information by means of a circular 
audressed to “ those who are in any way 
related to Burr, or are inclined to have 
friendly feelings for him as an illustrious 
character in American history,’ as with 
the utter hopelessness and inutility of such 
a quest. 

Historians, biographers, antiquarians, 
and scholars generally have for nearly a 
century raked the land as with a fine- 
tooth comb in the search for data that 
would remove some of the shadows from 
Burr's character, or at least, as one critic 
puts it, that might explain what induced a 
man of such signal ability to become a 
dastard. 

One cannot but admire, though the con- 
sensus of opinion wi.. be unlikely to sus- 
tain, Mr, Pidgin’s courage and persistency 
in the efforts he has already made and 
proposes to make to rehabilitate the repu- 
tation of his discredited hero. It is to be 
feared, however, that the odds are. tremen- 
dously against any. cuance of success at- 
tending his labors. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the American public has 
irrevocably fixed the place of Burr in his- 
tory, and his niche is not among the illus- 
trious but the infamous. The author of 
“ Blenner' sett,”” however, does not en- 
tirely ign the existence of this prejudice, 
as he regards it merely; he has the cour- 
age of his opinions, and simply refuses to 
accept it as the final verdict in the an- 
nounecement which he makes that his novel 
is “not a defense but the opening argu- 
ment in the long-postponed case of the 
American People vs. Aaron Burr.” 

If one may venture a prediction based 
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upon this partial .»recasting of his brief, 
then the exceedingly lamée“and impotent 
nature of‘ his premises must forebode a non 
sequitur and that most 
sults to an advocate, a non-suit, at least. 
For this “opening argument,” viz., the 
“ Blennerhassett, fails to present a 
shred of new evidence, but seeks to impress 
the jury and justify the defendant solely 
by means of the schoolboy tu quoque, 
‘You're another ’’; in other words, the at- 
torney for the defense restricts his plead- 
ings to an effort to show that if Burr was 
Hamilton was equally bad and gen- 
erally, worse, and in this dubious and even 
puerile dernier ressort the latest defender 
does not scruple to misstate the 
history, favorably in respect to 


truth of 


' Burr and incredibly and preposterously un- 
only | 


fair in The 
ean offer 
for Mr. Pidgin's 
to Burr is that 
he is afflicted with a sort of moral myopia 
or under the influence of a spell such 
perhaps that by which Titania was 
* transiuted ’’ Nick Bot- 
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that one 


respect to 
explanation 


without being impolite 
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tom. 

But it is difficult 
stretching charity to its utmost limits, a 
of falsification which he has em- 
ployed, consciously or not, to a degree un- 
exampled in literary history. The remark- 
able instance in ‘“ Blennerhassett"’ is re- 
ferred to where the author ascribes the in- 


to excuse, even by 


| ception of the celebrated candle incident in 
| the Croucher case to Burr. 
| cause célébre was briefly 


Hamilton 
was employed to defend a young man 
charged with murdering his sweetheart. 
The complaining witness was a worthless 
fellow named Croucher. Hamilton was as- 


this: 


That one-time | 


sured of his client’s innocence, and equally | 


confident that Croucher was either the cul- 


prit or was interested in shielding the real | 


murderer. Darkness fell during the trial, 
and Hamilton, while engaged in cross- 
examining the Government witness, called 
for lights. Placing two candles, one on 
either side of the witness box, so that their 
beams reflected the villainous countenance 
of Croucher in strong relief, Hamilton, con- 
centrating all his wonuerful force of de- 
nunciatory eloquence in one tremendous 
outburst, suddenly cnarged the witness 
with perjury, even hinting that he himself 
was tue murderer, and then directed the 
attention of the jury to the shrinaing and 
confused witness, whose manner expressed 
fear, if not convicted guilt. The 
jury without leaving thelr seats returned a 
verdict of not guilty. 

The Croucher incident is almost as well- 
known to lawyers as the suicide syllogism 
employed by Webster in the Knapp case, 
and the authorship of the former brilliant 
but audacious and under ordinary circum- 
stances unjustifiable coup has never been 
heretofore associated with any other name 
than that of Hamilton. 

In attributing this occurrence to Burr as 
an example of his perspicac.cy and brilliant 
resourcefulness the author of “ Blenner- 
hassett,"’ it would seem, has impaled him- 
self on the horns of a dilemma. Wither he 
is guilty of a most ludicrous anachronism, 
of a piece of unpardonable effrontery, or 
he is the dupe of a treacherous memory or 
his been deluded by an irresponsible and 
unreliable raconteur. In either case it 
would appear that this and other equivocal 
or apochryphal examples cited in his novel 
to support its author’s thesis that Burr's 
story has not yet been fairly told and 
needs a new interpretation, would, it can 
properly be presumed, have a tendency to 
awaken prejudice rather than invite con- 
fidence in the candor and impartiality of 
Burr's latest defender with reference to the 
delicate and self-imposed task he has un- 
dertaken in order to reinstate not an illus- 
trious but the shadiest character in Ameri- 
can history. 

The most enthusiastic admirer of Alexan- 
der Hamilton may can.widly admit his foli- 
bles, which, however, were human weak- 
nesses and at the worst never degenerated 
into a sordid and irreclaimable depravity. 
The cold facts of history show that Burr 
could and did descend to tne lowest depths 
of human meannesr in the calculating de- 
liberateness with ‘v.hich he retained the 
compromising epistles of the silly women 
whom he captivated, and by means of 
which he traded upon their fears and the 
honor of their families to extort money or 
pou.ical support. Surely there can be no 
palliation for such an atrocious exhibition 
of moral degradation as this, and he must 
be deluded indeed who can hope to enlist 
pubric sympathy for so vile a character on 
the ground of his being weighted down oth- 
erwise by, as Mr. Pidgin seems to consider, 
unmerited obloquy. 

On the other hand, it fs too late tn the 
day to attempt to belittle Alexander Ham- 
ilton, whose eminent public services have 
secured him a permanent place in our 
American Valhalla. Like Nelson in Eng- 
lish history and Webster in our own, in 
spite. of some moral blemishes that of 
course cannot be entirely condoned even in 
men of their heroic achievements and of 
otherwise noble character, Hamilton will 


; remain a great and exemplary light in his 


country’s annals until the last syllable of 
recorded time. Spots on the sun are inef- 
fectual to dim the transcendent glory of 
the luminary, and a flaw in the Kohinoor 
fails to quench tne radiance of that re- 
splendent gem. 
GEORGE EDWIN JEPSON. 
Newton, Mass., Oct. 24, 101. - 
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upon having done so fine a piece of 
work.” 
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stands his craft. It is a book which 
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of stratagem and spoils, which will 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ocean 
= ECIPROCITY and the Monroe 
Doctrine form the subjects 
of a paper in the November 
number of The Atlantic 
Monthly. America, always 
passively disliked, has now 
7 we evidently become a most 
threatening question to European di- 
plomatists, and it is asked in chancel- 
leries abroad, How can America’s recent 
imroad into industrial and financial Eu- 
rope be met or be counteracted? Will rec- 
iprocity treaties accomplish this end, and 
how long will Europe tolerate the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine? All 
these questions, and many others equa..y 
vital and important, flowing from them or 
connected with them, are discussed in a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Europe and America,’ and 
contributed by Sidney Brooks, a young 
Englishman, who for some time coutrib- 
uted the “ Transatlantic Topics" to Har- 
per’s Weekly. 
°,* 

Longmans, Green & Co. have in press 
for immediate issue ‘‘ The Women of the 
Salons, and Other French Portraits,’ by 
S. G. Tallentyre, with eleven photogravure 
portraits. It includes papers on Mme. du 
Deffand, Mlle. de Lespinasse, Mme. Geof- 
frin, Mme. d’Epinay, Mme. Necker, Mme. 
de Stat], Mme. Récamier, Tronchin, a great 
doctor; the mother of Napoleon, Mme. de 
Sévigné, and Mme. Vigée le Brun. The 
same house wil! also shortly issue “ Fred- 
erick the Great on Kingeraft; from the 
Original Manuscript,’’ with reminiscences 
and Turkish stories, by Sir J. William 
Whittall, President of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Turkey. 

*,* 

John Lane is issuing this week a. work 
by Allan Fea entitled ‘‘ King Monmouth,” 
being a history of the career of James 
Scott, “The Protestant Duke,”’ with four- 
teen photogravure portraits and over 
eighty -illustrations by the author; ‘‘ From 
the Heart of the Rose: Letters on Things 
Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivo- 
lous,” by Helen Millman, (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton,) and a new yolume in the Practi- 
eal Gardening Series, “The Book of the 
Grape,”’ by H. W. Ward, F. R. H. 8. 

*,* 

& Co. 
Lynch's 
title of 


are publishing 
book on the 
“The War 


Longmans, Green 
this week George 
China war under the 
of the Civilizations.” 

*,* 

The Macmillan Company is beginning a 
handsome limited issue of the “ Life and 
Works of Charles Kingsley,” in nineteen 
volumes. Vol. I. contains the first install- 
ment of the “ Letters and Memories,’ and 
is prefaced by an admirable portrait of 
Kingsley. Kingsley's place has always 
been secure, and will probably remain so. 
He combined with the gifts of the learned 
and imaginative the advantages which the 
Philistine usually possesses and cannot 
realize. 

°° 
novel, ‘“‘ Count 
shortly by 


Mr. Stanley Weyman’'s 
Hannibal,"’ will be published 
Smith, Elder & Co., in England, and by 
Longmans, Green & Co. in America. The 
scene of the story is laid in France, and 
it opens on the eve of the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. 

o,* 

Apropos of the “ History of English Lit- 
erature,” edfted by Dr. Richard Garnett 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse, it is worth noting 
that Messrs. W. & R. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh propose issuing an entirely new 
and revised edition of their ‘“ English Lit- 
erature,” consisting of three and perhaps 
four volumes. The work will be issued in 
this country by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, and the first volume may be pub- 
lished in the course of the next thirty days 

*,* 
B. Conkey Company is about to 
publish a_new edition of the Margaret 
Vandergrift series, ‘‘ Clover Beach,"’ ‘* Un- 
der the Dog Star,” and “Holidays at 
Home These books will contain over 300 
finely printed pages, embellished with at- 


tractive illustrations 
o,¢ 


The W 


book of 
Allen, 


short 
which 
publi- 
author 


“The Backslider,’’ a new 
stories by the late Grant 
Lewis & Mayo have in press for 
eation Nov. 1, was written by the 
under rather.peculiar circumstances. Grant 
Alien began his literary work as a writer 
on scientific or quasi-scientific subjects, 
and it was only by chance that he turned 
pen to the lighter pursuit of fiction. 
His first venture in the newer field was 
made under the pseudonym of J. Arbuth- 
not Wilson, because, as he quaintly put it, 
‘] feared that they might stand in the 
way of such little scientific reputation as 
I possessed."’ His first story was received 
with such approval that he felt encour- 
aged to continue. 


his 


+,* 
time between now and election day 
Holt & Co expect to publish 
Political History to the Death 
of Lincoln,” popularly told by Viola A. 
Conklin The book begins with chapters 
on the Old Dominion and the New Eng- 
land Theocracy. 


Some 
lienry 
“ American 


*. 
Ss 


Jacob A. 
Tammany which 


Riis has. written an article on 
appears to-day in The 
Outlook. Mr. Riis has fought Tammany in 
many ways in lower New York, as has 
been told in his ‘** How the Other Half 
Lives,” ‘‘A Ten Years’ War,” and “ The 
Making of an American,” which is to be 
published shortly by the Macmiilan Com- 
pany. The same number. also contains a 
striking article on President Diaz of Mex- 
cated “The Man of Mexico,” by 
Charles F. Loomis, author of that popular 
book on Mexico, “The Awakening of a 
Nation.’’ Special importance is attached 
to the publication of this article at the 
present moment, when the Congress of 
South American nations and of the United 
States is beginning its sessions in the City 
of Mexico. : 


ico, 


“Shoulder-Straps and Sunbonnets,"’ by 
Edith Elmer Wood, the wife of Lieut. Com- 
mander Albert N. Wood, United States 
Navy, and the daughter of the late Com- 
mander Horace Elmer, will be published 
next week by Henry Holt. The book is a 
collection of short stories, five of which, 
including ‘‘ The Real Raleigh Kent,” a tale 
of the Philippines of to-day, deal with na- 
val life, which the author knows thor- 
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oughly. The other stories, those of civil- 
fans, from the fact that they have ap- 
peared in certain well-known magazipes, 
give promise of being as attractive as 
those of “ Bhoulder-Strape.” 


It is rather an unusual thing for a 
French review to pay much attention to 
foreign authors, particularly to Americans, 
but a recent number of La Revue des 
Deux Mondes devotes some forty pages to 
a most cordial appreciation of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and his works, 
based upon the new edition recently issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The article is 
called “Un Américain Représentatif,” and 
is by T. Bentson, who has frequently vis- 
ited Cambridge and speaks most flatter- 
ingly of Mr. Higginson. 

*,* 

“Essays of an ex-Librarian,”” by Dr. 
Richard Garnett, the distinguished English 
critic, who was for several years Keeper 
of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
will be published next month by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The topics Dr. Garnett treats 
of in the book include eminent English 
writers, such as Shelley, Lord Beacons- 
field, Arnold, Coleridge; also Ralph Waldo 


Emerson and Thomas Moore. 
*¢« 


“ Mediaeval Rome: 4073-1535," by William 
Miller, has come from the press of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Mr. Miller gives in this 
volume the period of Rome's history, which 
is far less familiar to the average student 
than the earlier centuries. Its story is one 
of intense interest; its importance should 
be more vital, because less remote, than 


the story of ancient Rome. 
. 


“Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech,” by Profs. James Bradstreet 
Greenough and George Lyman Kittredge of 
Harvard University, is a popular exposi- 
tion of the most important and interesting 
tendencies in the history and development 
of English words and their meanings. The 
treatment is not technical. The guiding 
principle of the whole is the connection 
between the history of language and the 
history of civilization. The Macmillan 
Company is the publisher. 


** 

“ Richard Wagner,”” by W. J. Henderson, 
which will appear this Fall, tells the story 
of that great musician's life. The author 
explains Wagner's artistic aims, gives the 
history-of each of his great works, exam- 
ines its literary sources, shows how Wag- 
ner utilized them, surveys the musical 
plan of each drama, and sets forth the 
meaning and purpose of its principal ideas; 
in short, Mr. Henderson aims to give the 
reader a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the man and his works. The 
volume will bear the imprint of G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 


es 

McClure, Phillips & Co. are publishing 
for the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science ‘‘American Race Prob- 
lems,’ a work of no small importance in 
its direct bearing upon that great question, 
the races. It consists of addresses deliv- 
ered at the last annual meeting of the 
Academy, in Philadelphia upon the race 
probiems which are confronting our Na- 
tion, and tells about the races of Hawaii 
and .he Philippines, the West Indies, of the 
race problem at the South, and the causes 
of race superiority. Among the addresses 
are those of Dr. H. Ross, University of Ne- 
braska; President George F. Winston, 
LL. D., North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts; Prof. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, Ph. D., Atlanta Uni- 
versity, and Titus Munson Coan, New 
York. 


** 

We hear from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
that the limited edition of Thackeray's 
“Mr. Brown's Letters to a Young Man 
About Town," 500 copies, has met with a 
most gratifying sale, and that the first edi- 
tion of John Fiske’s “ Life Everlasting,” 
250 copies, has been disposed of. 

* * 

“The Story of Margaret Tudor,’ by 
Annie T. Colcock, a new Southern writer, 
will be brought out in the December num- 
ber of The Pocket Magazine, complete. It 
is an American historical novel, having, it 
considerable strength and interest. 

+.* 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce that the 
first large edition of Mérejkowski's ‘‘ Death 
of the Gods” has been exhausted. The 
second volume of that Russian author's 
famous trilogy of historical romances may 
be published in January, and will be en- 
titled ‘*The Resurrection of the Gods,” 
translated, as was the first, by Herbert 
Trench. 


is said, 


6 

Last Spring Dodd, Meaa & Co. published 
“The Crow's Nest," by Mrs. Everard 
Cotes, (Sara Jeanette Duncan,) which 
gives an interesting account of a Summer 
spent in Simla, India, at the top of the 
Himalayas. Mention was made of a love- 
ly ** Princess,’"’ of whom Mrs. Cotes writes: 
“It is said that the Roy-Regent was not 
content until he had found the most beau- 
tiful and agreeable Princess there was; and 
I can well believe that he sailed over seas 
and seas to find her.” It is interesting to 
learn now that the “ Princess" is none 
other than Lady Curzon, formerly Miss 
Leiter of Chicago. 

*,* 

“The Assassination of Lincoln,” by Os- 
born H. Oldroyd, with an introduction by 
Brevet Major Gen. J. M. Harris, is ready 
for publication by Mr. Oldroyd. The work 
treats of the ‘ Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Flight, Pursuit, Capture, and 
Punishment of the Conspirators."’ The 
eighty half-tone illustrations are from orig- 
inal photographs and drawings in the Old- 
royd Lincoln Memorial Collection in the 
City of Washington, in the house where 
Lincoln died, and over half of them are 


now published for the first time. 
** 


The quotation from Charles 
Jatest book, ‘“‘ The Affirmative Intellect,” 
“American citizenship is not a privilege; 
it is a propagandum,’’ sums up the working 
creed, religious as well as social, of 


ligion of Democracy.” In his present work 

he proclaims his evangel in still clearer 

and more positive tones, and he preaches 

that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
*,* 

All who enjoyed ‘‘How to 
Though Married,”’ by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, 
will probably want 
by the same author, to be issued imme- 
diately by the A. Wessels Company. The 
author is believed to be at his best, and 
gives much good advice about that state of 
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Maarten Maartens 
is recognized by all 
readers of fiction as 

one ef the most artistic 

and finished novelists of the 

day, and he has done nothing 

that shows certain fine charac- 

teristics of his work better than 

this gallery of charmingly executed 

miniatures. The adroitness of these tales 

is never suffered to overshadow the real 

quality of human interest. ‘*‘ Some Women” 

is a book that will enhance the fine reputation 

earned by the author of *‘ God's Fool” and “ The 
Greater Glory." 
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which Franklin once said he thought as 
do those who deny purgatory. 
+ 


“God Wills It: a Tale of the First Cru- 
sade,”’ is the title of William Stearns Da- 
vis’'s new novel. The story revolves 
around the adventures of Richard Long- 
sword, a redoubtable young Norman cav- 
alier, settled in Sicily; how he won the 
hand of a Byzantine Princess, Mary Kur- 
kuas; how in explation of a crime com- 
mitted under extreme provocation he took 
the vows of a Crusader; how in Syria his 
rival in love, the Egyptian Emir, stole 
from him his bride, and how he regained 
her under romantic circumstances at the 
storming of Jerusalem by the French, The 
title of the book comes from the prologue, 
where the great Pope Hildebrand, (Gregory 
VII.,) while dying, calls on his followers to 
vow to go on the crusade when “God 
wills it.” ‘‘ Be this your battle cry, ‘God 
wills it!’ for when God wills, how may 
man or archfiend hinder?” 

* * 
. 

Baron Tauchnitz has expressed his desire 
to include in the Tauchnitz Continental 
Library Mr. Howells’s latest volume of 
short stories, ‘‘A Pair of Patient Lovers,” 
which the Harper Brothers recently pub- 
lished in their Portrait Collection of Short 
Stories. 

+,* 

“A Source Book in the History of Edu- 
cation for the Greek and Roman Period,” 
by Prof. Paul Monroe of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is on the press of the Macmillan 
Company for publication this month. Its 
object is to put into the hands of the stu- 
dent a convenient form of the sources in 
the history of education for the classical 
period. ‘The author's aim is to furnish the 
student with the most accurate sources of 
information, and to connect such frag- 
ments with a very brief discussion that 
will form a complete narrative and will in- 
dicate the value and the principles of in- 
terpretation of the sources. 

s,* 

“Ink Flings,” by Flora Carleton Fag- 
nani, is announced as an amusing and sug- 
gestive collection of pictures, accompanied 
by appropriate verses. The pictures are 
made by “ flinging’ a penful of ink upon 
one side of a sheet of blank paper, folding 
the other side over upon it, and running 
the fingers lightly over the folded paper tlil 
the ink is absorbed; then opening the pa- 
per and by means of pen and ink working 
out ‘clearly as a picture—in duplicate— 
whatever there is suggested. The de- 
scriptive lines afford an excellent opportu- 
nity for an additional “ fling ’’—an oppor- 
tunity which Mrs, Fagnani has in no case 
neglected. The book bears the imprint of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

*,* 

“While Charlie Was Away,” the new 
story of London society, by Mrs. Poultney 
Bigelow, which is te be brought out here 


i immediately by D. Appleton & Co., ts pub- 


lished in London by Heinemann as the 
first and leading issue tn a handsome new 
series called Novelties de Luxe. 

**¢ 

7 

Few children’s books have had a broader 

circulation or shown a greater vitality 
than Mary Mapes Dodge's delightful story 
of Holland entitled ‘Hans Brinker; or, 
The Silver Skates,"’ published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Yearafter year, for 
twenty-six years, irrespective of fashions 
and fads, and in spite of the constant ap- 
pearance of new popular favorites, the sale 
of “Hans Brinker” goes steadily on. It 
is of interest, therefore, to note a new 
cheap edition, particularly as the forth- 
coming issue will retain Mr. Doggett’s 
illustrations. 


*,* 


‘A Course in Invertebrate Zoology: A 
Guide to the Dissection and Comparative 
Study of Invertebrate Animals,” by Prof, 
Henry 8. Pratt of Haverford College, 
Penn., is on the press of Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, for publication about Nov. 1. This 
book contains specii.c directions for the 
dissection of thirty-four invertebrate ani- 
mals. Each of the larger groups of in- 
vertebrates is presented as a whole; s0 
that, by thus avoiding too much emphasis 
upon the attached types of the different 
groups, the student has his attention con- 
stantly directed to the structural features 
which characterize the entire group under 
consideration. 

*,° 

“A Fearsome Riddle,”’ by Max Ehrman, 
is being published by the Bowen-Merrill 
Company. It is a story dealing with the 
weird and the mysterious. The author fs an 
Indiana man, and his home is in the heart 
of Indiana's most recent literary activity— 
Terre Haute. Nominally a lawyer, Mr. 
Ehrman has given over most of his time 
to the study of literature, which is with 
him a matter of vital interest, and to his 
writings. As a graduate of Harvard,, his 
literary progress will be watched with some 
interest. 

e.¢ 

“Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon 
on the Reign of Louis XIV. and the Re- 
gency,” translated from the French by 
Bayle St. John, in four volumes, is pub- 
lished by James Pott & Co.” The “ Me- 
moirs” has a preface by James Breck 
Perkins, author of ‘France Under Louis 
XIV.,”" and furnishes a picture of the reign 
of Louls XIV. and of the Regency of the 
Duke of Orleans which has long been con- 
sidered unequaled by any other work of 
that period and unexcelied by the memoirs 
of any other period. Miss Pardoe’s ‘‘ Court 
and Reign of Francis First” is also out 
from the same house in three volumes, 
with a preface by Prof. Adolph Cohn of 
Columbia University. It is said that Miss 
Pardoe’s book is one of the most elabo- 
rate histories of Francis IL, in existence. 

*,* 


Tne last novel in the American Novel Se- 
ries, to be published by Harper & Brothers, 
treats of a civil war feud, and is by Arthur 
Colton, author of “ The Delectable Mount- 
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pany. The book is uniform with 
Wonderful Wizard,’’ the Baum-Denslow 
book for 1900. The story is in Mr. Baum’s 
best style, and Mr. Denslow has spent 
nearly six months on the _ illustrations, 
which will number over 100. They are full 
of whimsicaé humor and admirably supple- 


ment the text. 


,° 


The A. Wessels Company has 
in Mr. Arthur L. Humphrey's series of 
Large Type Books Macaulay's “Two Es- 
says on Chatham.” Owing to the difficul- 
tles with the text, **The Ethics of Aris- 
totle’’ will not be published until later in 
the Fall; the “‘ Essays "’ of Bacon are now 
out of print, and of the “ Ess 3’ 

erson and “ Plato's Republi 
copies remain. 


published 


but 


Sale of the Vondel Collection. 

Especially 
Americans should be the approaching sale 
of the celebrated Vondel collection in Am- 
sterdam, Nov. 1. It is said that the Vondel 
collection is probably the most interesting, 
the greatest and most complete 
of painted, printed, and written material 
in complete historical order about a poet's 
life and works anywhere existing—a splen- 
did museum in itself. 

The treasures of paintings and engrav- 
ings, of private correspondence, rare books, 
for the greater part unique in the real ac- 
ceptation of the word, were brought to- 
gether by A. J. Hartkamp of Amsterdam. 
They embrace all and everything relating 
to Vondel, the greatest poet of the Nether- 
lands. 

Both Gusse and Edmundson, after a crit~- 
ical comparison of the ‘* Paradise Lost" 
with Vondel’s “ Lucifer,’’ came to the con- 
clusion that there can be no doubt that 
in plot, incident, characterizatton, imagery, 
and phrase Milton borrowed industriously 
from the sublime drama of the poet of Am- 
sterdam. The wide interest, furthermore, 
awakened in the leading English and Amer- 
ican reviews by the publication a couple of 
years ago by the Continental Publishing 
Company of New York of the first metrical 
translation of Vondel’s “ Lucifer "’ will in 
this connection -also be remembered. 

It has since been proved that the prima 
Stamina of Milton’s “Samson Agonistes " 
are to be found in Vondel’s ‘‘ Samson,”’ 
while to the ‘‘ Adam in Banishment ”’ cf the 
latter many passages of the last part of 
“ Paradise Lost’ are directly traceable. 
igs now also known that Milton received 
instruction in Dutch from Roger Williams, 
who was with the Pilgrim Fathers in 
Leyden. I understand also that a metrical 
translation of the “Adam” and of the 
“Samson” will shortly appear, and this, 
together with the annua! Holland Society 
lectures on Vondel at Columbia Unl- 
versity, and the second course on the same 
subject at the Lowell Institute in Boston 
next Spring, will doubtless awaken a wide- 
spreading interest in the great Dutch poet, 
who in a certain sense may also be con- 
sidered the bard of New Amsterdam, for 
he was a contemporary of the founders of 
New York. 

From the overnumerous contributions in 
this collection to the knowledge of Vondel 
and the most important historical, political, 
and literary events of his time, we point 
out: 


interesting to 


collection 


Painted portraits, among which an orig- 
inal painting by P. de Konink, (school of 
Rembrandt,) and others. 

Engravings by T. Matham, Jan Lievens, 
Cc. de Visscher, P. van Gunst, H. Bary 
J. Lutma, J. Chaion, J. P. Lange, and all 
other existing portraits, being a collection 
of 150 numbers. 

Unique chased silver medal by Lutma. 

Fourteen original manuscripts of ‘he 
poet, (utmost rarity,) among which, “ On 
the Walking-stick of Jehan van Oldenbarne- 
velt,"’ together with the authentic stick by 
which the great statesman mounted the 
seaffold in 1619. 

Dedicatory poem, the poet’s last hanid- 
writing. 

Birth-house at Cologne, Hi®uses at Am- 
sterdam, documents relating to his life and 
death, among which four bills of admuis- 
sion to his funeral and one of the fourteen 
original medals presented to each of the 
fourteen poets taking part at the funeral. 

Two hundred documents, plates, engrav- 
ings, drawings, notes, letters, and sundry 
items connected with the history of his life, 
in all particulars. 

Statues and monuments: The history of 
the great Vonde! statue at Amsterdam, to- 
gether with the whole correspondence, from 
the very first draft by Mr. Van Lennep, 
when thinking of the possibility of having 
a statue for Vondel, embracing all auto- 
graphs, plates, projects, models in plaster, 
&c. Feasts on the occasion of the inaug- 
uration of the poet’s monument in the Von- 
delpark at msterdam, Pennies and 
medals. 

Vondel’s poems, among which the very 
first full pages, (utmost rarity,) first edi- 
tions and all editions known, both from 
Holland and abroad, also in several lan- 

ages. No collection so complete is to be 

‘ound in any public library whatever. 

Representation of Vondel’s works, the- 
atrical rng & and anything and every- 
thing thereto longing. Theatre, with all 
drawings and engravings, theatrical scen- 
ery, manuscripts, and sundry requisites, 
drawings, and descriptions of particulars. 

Portraits and historical engravings bear- 
ing poems of Vondel. The most interesting 
collection of seventeenth century portraita— 
Maurits and Frederik Hendrik, John Mau- 
rice of Brazil, Oldenbarnevelt, Piet Heyn, 
Tromp, de Ruyter, Hooft, Bicker, Marius, 
Lieven van Coppenol, &c., by the most 
eminent and most famous engravers. High- 
est art, most splendid execution, 

bh a press and Contem ' 
Portraits an nuscrip’ original letter 
of Tesselschade, Hott, iy gens, Blaeu, 
and other members of the Muider-Circle. 


It is to be hoped that some public-minded 
and generous American will purchase this 
wonderful and interesting collection of Von- 
deliana for the New York Public Library 
or for one of our American universities. 
Tt should find a permanent home in Amer- 
ica—in “New Amsterdam.” I understand 
the amount asked for the whole museum is 
much below its value—is, in fact, surpris- 
ingly small. The complete catalogue and 
any particulars may be had of Mr. Mar- 
tinus Nyhoff, bookseller at The Hague. 

lL. C. VAN N. 
The Hague, Oct. 7, 1901. 
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“ The 


Scribner's 
for November 


The first F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH’S new serial story, his lonzest and most ambi- 
tious work, entitled “The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn,” and illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark; 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S second article on 


hunting ‘* With the Cougar Hounds,”’ illustrated 
from photographs; 


instalment of 


“Marquis Ito,” the great man of Japan, by 
Frederick Palmer, with photographs by the author; 


‘* The 


Gen. Francis V. Greene’s third article on 
United States Army,”’ fully illustrated; 


‘*Among the Dunkers,” by Nelson Lloyd, 
describing a strange community in Pennsylvania, with 
many illustrations; an article on ‘** Russia and the 
Nations,” by Henry Norman, M.P.; ‘* The Pines 
of Lery,”’ by J. A. Mitchell, and other good things. 


<a See tt = 1. these hoe. F< 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


‘OLD JED PROUTY 


RICHARD GOLDEN 
MARY C. FRANCIS. 


For Sale Everywhere aA 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


By and 


Every character in the b ok is portrayed 
from life, and no happier study of New 
England life has ever been made. ‘ 

The story far exceis the play from 
which it was drawn, and which has had 
a successful run of nearly 3,000 perto;m- 
ances, 

The literary style of the story makes 
it one of the finest addicions to the season’s 
ou put, 

It is a wonderfully entertaining novel, 
intensely interesting from cover to cover, 
12mo, c:oth bound. $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers. New York 





PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRE‘ S 


THE MAN 
WITH THE RAKE 


By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE. 


A pcwerful story of singular interest and rare dramatic charm. 


Cloth, 12mo, Daintily Produced, $1.25. 


May be ordered through any booxseller, or will be sent post-paid for the 
price by the ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, of One Hundred and Fourteen Fifth 
Avenue, New York, with agencies in Loudon, Moatreal and clsewhere, who 
always issue interesting works. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS. 


Three Masterpieces Sent Free. 


We will send, postpaid, to every reader of the New York Times who will mill us a 
postal card containing his name and address, two of th: best after- in er speeches 
complete, and the most famous lecture ever delivered in America, aiso com- 

~piete. These masterpieces are printed on deckel-eige paper, and are bound in a hand- 
somely illustrated They are taken from our “Library ot Modern Eloquence,” 
edited by Hon. Thomas & Reed Included with them is a splendid photogravure of Mr. 
Reed. ¢ make this offer to send you these thr e masterpieces, free, in order to bring 
our “ Library of Modern Eloquence"’ to your attention. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Filth Aveaue, New York City. 


BOOKS.—A) out-of-print soohe supplied, no mat- 


ter on what subject. Wri We can get 
book state wants. 
Baker's pment snags Rem wb England. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
SUPERIOR COM N FOR PUBLISHERS. 
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The October Critic 
says that 


THE 
PUPPET 
CROWN 


is the most popular 
novel in the New York 
Public Library. 


Werth a half 
doren ordinary 
novels,—co sts 
bat the price of 
ene. 


Booksellers 
report it one of 
the three best 
selling books in 
the United States 


The Bowen-Merrill Ce. 
Publishers. 


THE PASSING OF 
MOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


_ BY ROSWELL FIELD, : 
This story, recently published in 


the Atlantic Monthly in an abridged 
form, is now restored to its original 
length. The masterful blending of 
humor end pathos and the delicate 
and delightful satire have not been 
so admirably combined since the 
elder Hawthorne’s day. 


A beautifully printed volume of sixty-four 
pages, neatly bound in boards. Price 75 cts. 


THE BILIOUSTINE 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 

‘“‘As a well-aimed shaft of ridicule there Is 
nothing to equal it. As a piece of humor it is a 
gem.'’—Denver Republican 

‘One of the best parodies perpetrated in the 
last twenty years.’’—St. Louis Mirror. 

Brown paper edition, 25 ets, Edition de luxe, 
baled and stenciled by hand, limited to 25v 
copies, each $2.00, 


The Bilioustine No. 2 


Ready soon. Price 25 cts. 


The Best Nonsens2 Verses 


The little periodical “ Noon,” 
81.00 a year; 10 ets. I 
The October number contains a collection of 
‘“‘The Best Nonsense Verse,"’ chosen by Joseph- 
ine Dodge Daskam 
For sale by booksellers or sent postpaid by the 
publisher 


William §. Lord, Pub'isher, E’anston, lil 


OPE GTAP Ta * oe . ote 


By E. L. Voynich 


Author ef 


THE GADFLY 


Jack 
Raymond 


‘“*Has the reading world 
by the ears.””—CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD. 


Docorated, C'oth. $1.50 
EST AF 


SEVEN EDITIONS SOLD 


That 
Mainwaring 


Affair 


A. Maynard Barbour 


“One of the best detective 
stories I have ever read.”— 


ROBT. J, LINDEN, Ex-Chief ot Po 
lice, Philada. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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LUCAS MALET. 


eae 
A Visit to the Home of Charles 


Kingsley’s Daughter and a Talk 
with Her, 


ITH rare regard for an appoint- 

/ ment, Mrs. St. Leger Harri- 

son, or, as she is known in 

the world of letters, Lucas 

Malet, resisted the blan@ish- 

ments of rural friends and re- 

mained in Londun over Sun- 

day to receive me at her home on Campden 

Hill. Mrs. Harrison does not like Amer- 

ica, I am inclined to think, although she 

is too courteous to say so; but since there 

are said to be quite a number of Americans 

in London who share her opinion, it is 

hard to see that she is to blame. Her 

unique visit to this country, made for the 

purpose of gathering material for her novel, 

“The Gateless Barrieér,"’ was of too short 

duration to enable her to obtain more than 

a superficial knowledge of America, but 

as she is endowed with an exceedingly 

sharp eye and a keen sense of the ridic- 

ulous, it may be that her strictures are not 

altogether without justification. At least, 

let us not prove ourselves, like the Hng- 

lish themselves, incapable of learning from 
other nations. 

“The main drawback to American so- 
ciety,’ said my hostess, as we sat in her 
cozy litle drawing room, “ discussing "’ aft- 
ernoon tea and other international sub- 
jects, ‘‘ is that the young gir! is of too much 
importance. I should like to see your in- 
fluential men give more tone to society, as 
they do in England. Young girls, of course, 
are very prettyand sweet and charming, but 
it is not to be expected that they should be 
intellectually interesting. The consequence 
is that when you grant them such an im- 
portant place, men of thought and position 
come to regard society as beneath their 
dignity, unworthy of serious consideration. 
However, as America progresses your wo- 
men are likely to find themselves forced to 
play a less important rdle.” 

“You don’t seem to have an especially 
high opinion of your own sex, Mrs. Harri- 
son,”’ I said; “I thought women always 
stood up for one another.” 

* Well, the fact of the matter is that wo- 
men can’t teach me anything I don’t al- 
ready know, being a woman myself, where- 
as men can teach me a great deal.”’ 

To reach Bullingham Mansions, Pitt 
Street, Campden Hill, Kensington, is by ao 
means a simple matter, just as it is by no 
means easy to leave after you have once 
found your way into Mrs. Harrison's hos- 
pitable parlors. Pitt Street lies hidden 
away at the end of one of those unsolvable 
mazes that form of certain parts of the 
metropolis a succession of tiny residen- 
tial settlements, distinct, silent, and de- 
lightful, and ready to hand to Gen. Mercier 
for *‘ reconcentradoing "’ purposes when the 
gallant Frenchman shall have carried out 
his plan of invading England. At the 
other end of the little “‘ No thoroughfare "’ 
stands the high-shouldered, narrow-chested 
house in which Mr. Hornung produces his 
burglar stories, in dangerous proximity, one 
would think, to the Lord Chief Justice, who 
resides directly opposite. 

Despite the imminent remoteness, how- 
ever, of Mrs. Harrison's residence, I found 
that the insidious national custom of 5 
o'clock tea had gained a foothold even here, 
and that a hand a-tremble and ‘a burn- 
ing forehead and a parching tongue,’’ the 
result of previous indulgences, were not re- 
garded adequate excuse for abstemiousne 
Indeed, although hitherto unremarked, 
there can be litle doubt that the tea table 
is the cornerstone of the British Empire; 
for how can it be otherwise than that forty 
million men, women, and children who col- 
lectively poison themselves every day of the 
year at a given signal, should think alike 
on minor questions of public policy, as, the 
Boer war and the fiscal policy of India? 

‘“*T quite forgot we were having an inter- 
view,"’ said my hostess at parting, and I 
then discovered that I, too, had quite for- 
gotten the nature of the occasion, having 
succeeded in demolishing the pile of cookies 
which she had insidiously placed before me 
in knowledge of the weakness of my sex 

Harrison is tall and large, distinct- 

lish in appearance, and reminiscent, 

hould imagine, of her father, Chark 

Kingsley. While apparently not abnormal- 
ly observant, she manages to follow, as I 
discovered on a later occasion, simultaneous 
occurrences of most divergent nature. In- 
deed, I was constantly thinking of the hero 
in *‘ Carissima ”’ with his preternatural gift 
for observing th run-down condition of 
people’s shoes, and wondering whether she 
would notice that mine had been made in 
Germany. 

How did you first come to write, Mr 
Harrison?”’ I asked during the disappear 
ance of the cookies and between ‘two more 
or less lengthy discussions of America, and 

ntally also of England 

‘Well, I started to write because my 
husband and myself needed money,” re- 


| plied my hostess, with the delightful frank- 


ness that is one of England's greatest 
charms. ‘ My first book was written when 
I was twenty-seven, and, as it turned out 
was successful; but as this of course was 
not to be foreseen with certainty, I ok a 
nom de plume to hide behind in case of 
failure 

‘* How did you chance upon the combina- 


| tion ‘Lucas Malet’? It has quite an ex 


otic sound 
‘‘Well, Lucas was the maiden name of 


ij my father’s mother, and Miss Malet wa 
1 her aunt, and hence his gréat-aunt She 


was a very clever woman, it seems, and it 


was from her that We inherited whatever | 
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brains we happen to have. However, it 


was Max Miller who first put the idea of 
writing into my head. He married a cousin 
of mine, and he always used to say that 
some day I would be a writer.” 

* Doesn't the hopelessness of getting up 
anything new sometimes come over you, 
Mrs. Harrison? It has, of course, already 
all been said a thousand times before hasn't 
i?” 

“But that isn't the right view of the 
matter. It is all new at the same time 
that it is old. It depends upon the inter- 
preter. It isn’t necessary to have a new 
setting; each individual is a novelty, abso- 
lutely unlike all other people. But as far 
as Englishmen are concerned, it is not in 
England that you must study them. Here 
they are more or less all alike, and wear 
the same kind of clothing, and do and say 
pretty much the same sort of thing under 
like circumstances. To really know your 
Englishman you must study him in India 
or South Africa, away from civilization, face 
to face with nature and the problems of 
primitive life. Then it is that the magnifi- 
cent qualities of pluck and endurance and 
courage come out that have made Eng- 
land what she is. But tell Me, weren’t you 
terribly shocked by the Venezuelan dis- 
pute between America and England? 
Didn't the mere thought of war between 
our countries strike you as awful in the 
extreme?”’ 

This was a rather disconcerting ques- 
tion, as I had not been in the habit of re- 
garding either the war of 1776 or of 1812 as 
great disasters, nor Mr. Cleveland's repri- 
mand of a later day as particularly regret- 
table. Mrs. Harrison, however, fortunate- 
ly relieved me of the necessity of replying. 

“To us,"’ she continued, ‘“‘the thought 
of going to war with America was alto 
gether grotesque, horrid, almost unthink- 
able. But don't think we were afraid,” she 
hastened to add with a laugh; “ we should 
have gone on in the quiet, unflurried way 
we always do. We were simply waiting 
for you to find some cause to unite on, 
since you had none, so far as we could see 
I know a good deal about America, you 
know, as I have cousins in New York 
One of the youngest of them, a college lad, 
was recently over here on a visit to us; 
he was a dear boy, but somehow he seemed 
to have the feeling that we wanted to 
take his nationality away from him, and 
that it was therefore necessary to give con 
stant expression to his Americanism.” 

“That is only natural, Mrs. Harrison," 
I said “You know, in a foreign country 
one always has a chip on one’s shoulder.” 

“A chip on one’s #houlder—what does 
that mean?" she asked with puzzled look, 
so I was forced to explain to her the mean- 
ing and origin of this peculiarly American 
expression, which apparently appealed 
strongly to her literary sense of the pict- 
uresque, 

“Until one understands American wo- 
men,’ remarked my hostess, in the course 
of an interchange of opinion on the delect- 
able sex on both sides of the Atlantic, 
“one is apt to misunderstand them sadly. 
This is because things which they do and 
say, quite without further implication, 
would inevitably mean much more in the 
case of Englishwomen. American women’s 
flirting doesn't mean so much as English- 
women’s.”’ 

“There is really comparatively very lit- 
tle going on under the surface in New York 
society, Mrs. Harrison; as I once heard once 
of the Four Hundred state there is not 
enough going on to make it interesting 
I wonder whether as much can be said of 
London?” 

“Well, I musn’t betray my countryw: 
men,’’ was the judicious reply, “‘ but one 
thing is certain Englishwomen are much 
more ready than American women to act 
from the haart, rather than the head. But 
now, let mé ask you a question Do you 
th American busine men are 
ulously, sensitively honest in their 
actions Englishmen? 

This is a question for which I was totally) 

I had devoted but little tim 
to consideration of commercial honesty 
eithe rin New York or London, save 

ff a few publishers, who 
Under the circumstance 
compelled to content 

ral reply tending to 

lepravity of human nature 

thus with unscathed pa 

it to Mrs 
d the English 

lemen’”’ of high 

ons toinfluential busines 
juaintance, and this, tak 
with the 


! I am 
that it may eventu 
my whilom host 
n a later occa 
é \ rv if in my hear 
the War of the American 
lutio 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


Lucas Malet’s New Story.* 

This is a book to give us pause. Categor 
lly to decide upon its merit or dem 

any easy matter It is a novel likely 
ise equally vehement praise and con- 
mnation The reason for this is mani 
fold In the first place, it is by no means a 
pleasant book—the ubject not admitting of 


pleasantness—and viewed from the good An- | 


glo-Saxon standpoint it is frankly realistic 


Moreover, s extremely long, and being } 


an essentially rganic creation, must be 


HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
MADY A Romance By Lue Malet 
C 191 1 $1. 
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“A Triumph.” 


Octave THANET, in a review of this book in 
the Book BuYER, says of the characters: “ Her 
picture of Paul Jones is so vital and convincing 
that it supersedes any other. .‘. Of all the 
historical gallery to which our novelist friends 
have introduced us of late, Mary Hamilton is 
easily the most winsome. To have made her 
the sweet gentlewoman she Is, is a triumph.” 


THE 
TORY 
LOVER. 


“Worth Reading Twice” 


The Boston HERALD says: “It is one of the 
most pleasing, dignified, and artistic historical 
novels of the last five years. Indeed, one would 
be at a loss to point toa modern historical ro- 
mance that equals it in all those qualities and 
features that make a book worth reading 


THE 
TORY 
LOVER 


“Is Literature.” 


The New YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS says: 
“Miss Jewett’s historical romance has one 
quality that distinguishes it from and places 
it above many of the current popular books in 
the same field of fiction—it is literature.” 


For sale at all Bookstores. 
Price $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Publishers, Besteu,. 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Free all the 
rest of 1901 to 
every new 
subscriber 
sending this 
slip or name 
of this paper 
now with 
$1.75 for the 
1902 Volume. 
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The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Story of West Point 


CHEVRONS 


sy B. H. L. 


iiusirated. 12mo, Extra Cloth. $1.25 
A charming novelette of cadet life that 


g 


will surely interest every girl that has 





| visited West Point. 


Sold by al! booksellers, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA | 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
By Bread Alone 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 

A powerful story of the steel 
workers, wherein the author 
has supplemented the results of 
his own experience by draw- 
ing upon recent industrial his- 
tory. $1.50. 


Wall Street Stories 


By Epwin LEFEVRE. 
Revealing the elements 
which make the life of the 
spectulator so fascinating. 
Every episode is full of human 
interest. $1.25. 


Sons of the Sword 


By Mrs. MarGaret L. Woops. 
A romance of the Peninsular 
War. $1.50. 


The Princess of the 
Purple Palace 


By Wm. Murray GRAYDON. 
A tale of the Siege of Pekin 
during the Boxer uprising, 
written especially for boys and 
girls. $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.22. 


Held for Orders 


By Frank H. SPEARMAN. 

Thrilling stories of railroad 
life, introducing McTerza, Mc- 
Grath, Jimmie the Wind, and 
other magazine favorites. $1.50. 


Lincoln and Other 
Poems 


By Epwin MARKHAM. 
The first volume of the poet’s 
verse since ‘‘ The Man with the 
Hoe”’ was put into book form. 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08. 


A New Edition of 
Boswell’s Life of 


Johnson 


With too drawings and 10 
photogravure portraits. 3 vols, 
8vo, $9.00 net; postpaid, $9.46. 
Large paper edition, with go 
portraits, $18.00 net ; postpaid, 
$18 66. 


Seen in Germany 


By Ray STANNARD BAKER, 

Portraying German life with 
pen, pencil, and camera. IIlus- 
trated by Geo. Varian. $2.00 
net ; postpaid, $2.15. 


Life of Pasteur 


By R. VALLERY-RADoT. 
The author is Pasteur’s son- 
in-law, and he has written an 
authoritative biography which 
tells the whole life story of the 
great scientist. 2 vols., 8vo, 

$7.50 net ; postpaid, $7.90, 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 28th, and follow- 
ing days, at 3 o’clock each day, 


An extremely interesting and valuable 
collection of 


AMERICANA and SCARCE MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS, 


Commpetenes choice extra-illustrated sets in 
bindings, rtistic bookbindings, 
STANDARD Literature, early printing, lim- 
ited editions, elub of odd volumes, Essex 
House Press, Vale Press, etc., etc., etc. 


First editions of Browning, Cooper, Field, 
Gray, Hunt , Milton, Scott, Thack- 

Walpole others. Court memoirs, 
Drama, 8 Sh , rare illustrat- 


Sale of Books every afternoon at 3 
o’Clock except Saturday. 


READY NOV. 1ST. 


A NEW BY THE GREATEST 
LIVING WRITER OF SEA ADVENTURES. 


The Derelict 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


12mo. $1.50 


LEWIS AND MAYO, 


125 EB. 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


judged as a whole or not at all, whereby 
the author has incurred the 
demnation 


it is essentially 


pts r of con- 


a book that calls for serti- 
ous consideration. 

To retell the story of * 
mady "’ requires but few 
few preliminaries we make 
ance of the hero’s parents 
of their return from their hons 
as it would seem, on the threshold of a 
most enviable career. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the rich young nobleman attempts to 
curb the spirit of one of his long string 
of racehorses, meets with an accident, and 
departs upon his last, long But 
not until for four days Lady Calmady has 
borne the agony of watching his vain strug- 
gles with death, made terrible by the am- 
putation of both limbs at the knee in the 
brutal manner of pro-anaesthetic days. 
This is, doubtless, all rather gruesome and 
uncomfortable, but it is artistically justi- 
fied by the exigencies of the story. Five 
months later the new Sir Richard Calmady 
is born, a beautiful, healthy child in all re- 
spects save one—the lower part of each leg 
is missing, the feet being attached at the 
point where the knees should be. 

For three hundred pages and more after 
his birth Sir Richard Calmady bthaves as 
child and young man in most exemplary 
manner, despite his misfortune and the con- 
stant reminders of it from which even his 
wealth and position as a county magnate 
fail to shield him. Lady. Calmady’s life is 
devoted to her son, with whom her relation 
is exceptionally beautiful; indeed, some of 
the scenes between the two are among the 
best in the book. The young man, how- 
ever, unfortunately conceives the desire for 
a son and heir himself, and for the pur- 
poses of maternity is selected a charming, 
sweet, stupid little scion of the nobility, 
whose backbone is sufficiently stiffened at 
the eleventh hour to beg Sir Richard to re- 
lease her, so that she may marry her soldier 
lover. She regains her freedom, but at the 
cost of an absolute moral revolution and 
disgust of soul on the part of the unfortu- 
nate nobleman. Psychologically he now 
goes to the bad, although his dissipation is 
of too refined and intellectual a nature to 
admit of the consequences of the grosser 
forms of indulgence. Coming directly under 
the influence of a fair, but wayward cousin, 
for whom he had hitherto cherished a most 
chivalrous feeling, he at last succumbs to 
her wiles, only to be afterward insulted and 
maltreated at the hands of one of her cast 
off lovers. Nursed back to héalth from 
the resulting fever by his neglected moth- 
er, who hastens to his bedside in Naples, 
he at last returns home apparently a con- 
firmed misanthrope, but more especially a 
misogynist. Becoming convinced, however, 
of the wrongfulness of this attitude of mind, 
he turns practical dispenser of charity and 
founder of a home for cripples, and as a re- 
ward wins the heart and hand of the lady 
for whom all along we have felt he was in- 
tended, but with whom hitherto his ac- 
quaintance has been most superficial. 

Such is the outline of “ Sir Richard Cal- 
mady,"’ but, like all outlines, it falls to give 
an adequate idea of the artistic and psy- 
chologic power of the book. The characters 
—of which there are a large number—are 
clearly conceived and portrayed, and stand 
out with delectable distinctness. Moreover, 
the book is distinctly a growth, not an arbi- 
trary mechanical production, and shows 
the effect of most conscientious workman- 
ship. It is undoubtedly too long, but to 
shorten it would prove a difficult problem. 
There is also, of course, a certain feeling of 
disgust inevitable in reading about an 
“ avorton,”’ but in the main Mrs. Harrison 
has succeeded in sublimating this into a 
feeling of pure pity. Altogether “ Sir Rich- 
ard Calmady "’ i stty certain to increase 
the reputation oi the author, although one 
is sorely beset by the question why the 
hero did not dispense with his feet and re- 
sort to artificial lower limbs. However, 
there would then have been no story. 


Sir Richard Cal 
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Mr. Brady’s “The 


Touch.”’* 


No one can doubt that the author of 
“Colonial Fights and Fighters"’ knows 
how to paint war pictures. His strokes are 
fresh, strong, rapid, with masses of color 
concentrated on exactly the right spot; 
battle scenes, vivid and dramatic, have 
all the confusion, movement, brutality, and 
ferocity of reality. In his latest novel, 
“The Quiberon Touch,’’ Mr. Brady makes 
two great historical battles the fulcrums 
around which the action of his story re- 
volves. Both occur in 1759, and they are 
the battles of Quebec and Quiberon. As the 
author reminds us, the story of Wolfe on 
the Plains of Abraham is a familiar one 
enough, but of the battle of Quiberon Bay 
he says: 


Although there are many allusions to it, 
and a number of anecdotes concerning it 
to be found, there ts in existence no coher- 
ent, clear, detailed account of that tre- 
mendous action—unless in Mahan—no miap 
or plan of it; nor have [ seen an icture 
or sketch of it. I have ransacked t e Vva- 
rious histories and examined all the ac- 
counts to which I could get acvess, includ- 
ing some ee manuscript recently 
brought to light for the first time, and 
have so built up the story. 


If labor has been bestowed upon this 
book, it is successfully concealed, The ap- 
parent ease with which effects are pro- 
duced reacts. upon us who read. The old 
Breton berceuse, “ Toutonie la, la!’ which 
runs like a little silver stream of Arethusa 
through the tale, is especially well used. 
More than once it relieves a harrowing sit- 
uation—just as the babbling of the fellow 


Quiberon 
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who fetches asp to Cleopatra lessens 


tragic and saves it from beir 
inevitably 
Although 


spanker- 


the 
morbid 

the many allusions to 
jib-stays,"’ “ 
“larboard!”’ “ luff 
hard-a-starboard! " “tend the after 
* make you think you are reading 
Clark Rus Marryatt’s 
yet there is somewhat besides. A fine- 
a vivid imagination, and 
all these are Mr. 
finish 


at whiles 
heets,”” * stuns'ls 
many cries of 
braces! 
cell's or 
tales 
ness of sentiment, 
a certain dramatic force 

Brady’s, and from start 
Touch "’. has the 
Philip Grafton, 
he puts in the place of the celebrated 
Jerris, afterward Earl St. Vincent, and 
represents as receiving Wolfe’s confidences 
and the locket in the cabin of the 
land,) is a 


to 


romance. his hero, (whom 


against 
said no word 


real hero; 
even Thackeray would have 
And as to Mademoiselle, the young Countess 
de Rohan, no one is to be envied who does 
not declare for her charm. We 
in her the type of woman who has 
held sway over an empire of her own Is 
that was the little girl, 
sweet? Then to-day she is 
indifferent And 
the tender 


one 


it yesterday she 
petulant and 
the with grand, 
to-morrow she will be 
and sympathetic 

The chapters dealing with the 
Doll, the entrance of the Knight, 
old Watch Tower are little gems in 
way. They are bizarre, 
prises and unanticipated turns 
wordings fit themselves to 
fancies; phrases that are novel and some- 
times rich are the expression of unantici- 
pated thoughts. Unconsciously reads 
on for new curios in composition for 
new whims of fernlike delicacy, to be 
uttered by the lips of “‘ Little France.” 
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The Alfred Celebration. 


The Society of American Authors, 
ported by a large company of distinguished 
college professors, purpose to 
this month of October, 
the millenary of Alfred the Great. 
celebration has nothing to with 
nets.) It is their purpose, by a banquet 
and by checks payable to Blank Blank, 
Esq., and in other ways, to celebrate the 
thousandth anniversary of the end of King 
Alfred's reign. 


sup- 
and obscure 
celebrate in 


do bon- 


But why and wherefore? Ours is an age 
of celebrations. Walt Whitman began it 
when he wrote “I Celebrate Myself.” 
Then came the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and all the succeeding cen- 
tennials, with the great St. Louis celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in prospect as a fit and noble 
pletion of the series. 

But why should we celebrate King Al- 
fred? He was an Anglo-Saxon ruler in 
England a thousand years ago. He man- 
aged his bossship so well as to make a 
very favorable “divvy”’ with Guthrum 
the Dane, and he burned some griddle 
cakes, and for a thousand years the 
worthy governesses of Great Britain have 
exercised their imaginations in the inven- 
tion of admiring stories about him and his 
doings for the instruction and inspiration 
of British youth when they were not too 
deeply engaged in cricket to listen to their 
instructresses. In, other words, the 
achievements of King Alfred are mainly 
mythical, mainly the literary inventions cf 
governesses for the regulation of a 
robust English boyhood, which has in the 
end so far tired of them as to make 
mockery at their suggestion, if we may 
trust the cartoons of Punch as a truthful 
record. 


So little is actually known of King Alfred 
that he occupies less than a hundred short, 
half-measure lines in that most loyal of 
all British publications, Chambers’s FEn- 
cyclopaedia, and a good many of those 
lines are devoted to the task of stripping 
him of his governess-given glory, by in- 
forming us that “it is absolutely unhlis- 
torical to regard him as establishing trial 
by jury, as having divided England into 
counties and hundreds or as the founder 
of the University of Oxford.” 

Now, why should we Americans pay $5 
apiece, and imperil our digestions by con- 
suming green turtle and terrapin, In cele- 
bration of the life and death of this half- 
mythical old English King who had no 
more notion of the fundamental principles 
of human liberty than Genghis Khan, or 
Jack Cade, or Monroe Edwards, or Richard 
Croker? Why not celebrate Tamerlane, or 
Charlemagne, or Peter the Great, or Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, or any other person whose 
life was devoted exclusively to the pro- 
motion of his own interests as an arbitrary 
ruler of men without their own consent? 


If we must celebrate myths, why not 
glorify King Arthur, who is at least pic- 
turesque, or the great Khalif of Bagdad, 
glorious in literature, or Sinbad the Sailor, 
or Robinson Crusoe, or even Capt. Kidd, 
whose career was a strenuous protest 
against the injustice of iniquitous tariff 
laws that assume to forbid men to traffic 
freely with each other, as it is their nat- 
ural and indefeasible right to do? 

GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


SEE 

The title page of F. M. Morris's new book 
is worth noting for its artistic attractive- 
ness. It was lettered and designed by 
Ralph Fietcher Seymour, who has also 
made for the volume thirty origina! initial 
letters, showing the same originality as 
evinced on the title page. The title of the 
volume is “The Basia of Joannes Secun- 
dus, Translated into English Verse, to 
which is added ‘The Bpithalamtum,’ with 
the English Version of George Ogle, Edited, 
with a Magn: yt Memoir, by Wallace 
Rice.” It will be printed at the Colonial 
Press. ‘ 
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: HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for November, just out, is 
most wonderful magazine 

seen. There are 28 articles and 77 
pictures, partly in color and tint. 


the 


ever 


‘BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


‘The | 


| Three New Books on Holiday Gifts, Two 
New Novels, and the Anniversary 
of a Popular Success. 


This week the first look for- 
| ward to the Holidays. 

A word first of 

The Peter Newell 

“Alice in Wonderland.”’ 

This is one of the few rare 
books that is always classic for 
| young folks and grown-ups alike. 
Moreover, this edition is not only 
written, but pictured by a humor- 
ist. Probably no living artist 
could have done the work of 
illustration as well as Mr. Newell. 
| In all there are FORTY FULL- 
| PAGE DRAWINGS in tint by 
| Mr, Newell, besides a most at- 
tractive set of page decorations 
on every page of the text. The 
volume is bound in vellum, with 
gold stamping, gilt top, deckel 
edges and portrait frontispiece of 
author. It is not only a book, it 
is a work of art. Price (in box), 
$ 3.00 net. 





The second Special Holiday 
| work is by Mr. Howells, called 
“Heroines of Fiction,”’ 
by W. D. Howells. These are 
| two especially attractive volumes, 
uniform in binding, style, &c., 
| with “ Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance”’ by the same author. 
lhere are 70 full-page drawings 
by our best artists, among whom 
are Sterner, Keller, Christy, 
Tobin, Hutt, &c. Most artistic 
and interesting. Ornamented 
| cloth, deckel edges and gilt tops. 
Price, 2 vols. (in box), $3.75 met. 





Another Holiday book of spe- 
cial interest is 
| “Over the Plum Pudding,”’ 
| by John Kendrick Bangs, These 
stories are full of the same fun, 
wit and. whimsical fancy that 
made sucn a success of the 
*‘House Boat” stories. Most of 
them are specially written for 
Christmas, Attractive binding, 
gilttop. $1.15 met. 


| 
| 
| Now a word about the new 
novels. The first, 

**Let Not Man Put 
Asunder,” 
by Basil King, is based on the 
modern divorce question. When 
you see it you will read it through 
and talk about it. So will your 
friends. An unusual, clever, bril- 
liant story, full of dramatic situ- 
ations and original comedy. 


| Cloth, $1.50. 


The second novel of the week is 


‘*The House Divided,” 
by H. B. Marriott Watson, a stirring 
tale of English country and court life 
“ when George the Second was King.” 

| Rattiing adventure, incident, love— 
with plenty of intrigue and dramatic 
| interest ; worth reading. Cloth, $1.50, 


Just a year ago to-day we published 


** Eleanor,’’ 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The in- 
creasing and continued popular appre- 
ciation of this great novel up to the 
present time bears out most abundantly 
our appraisal of the book a year ago. 
Mrs. Ward’s Bee book, after a year 
of success, still holds a foremost place 
among the most called for books, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


HAR PER. & BRLOTHERS, 
Franklin Square New York 
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“*THE GREAT 
GOD SVCCESS’ 


is ‘one of the strongest 
American novels of the 
year and the best piece of 
newspaper fiction yet writ- 
ten. John Graham is the 
name on the title page, but 
the general supposition is 
likely to ve that John 
Graham is the pen name 
of some man of force in 
the newspaper world, for 
the book is written from 
the inside and presents the 
best and truest picture of 
American journalism at 
the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century —specifically 
‘YELLOW JOURNAL- 

ISM’ in New York—that 
has yet been furnished by 
any writer of fact or fiction. 
Richard Harding Davis, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Jacob Riis and a few oth- 
ers have stood back from 
the copy desk and taken 
the perspective of the local 
room and ite relation to 
the outside public as the 
background for stories that 
have pictured some phase 
of newspaper life, some 
incident of newspaper ad- 
venture, some hero of news- 
paper-making, Butin the 
present book, ‘The Great 
God Success,’ the author 
has written with a deeper 

purpose and has touched 
at the very core of the very 
vital problem touching the 
newspaper business as a 
career for young men, has 
shown its possibilities, its 
temptations, its rewards, 
its punishments. .... Itis 
a book to be widely read.” 

— ALBANY ARGUS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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A Nest of Girls 


By Elizabeth Westyn Timlow, 


Author of “Dorothy Det,” “The Cricket 
Books,” Etc. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 

to all that is good 

we welcome 


Illustrated, 
‘As an incentive and true 
this book 


t praise 


and beautiful in woman, 
as a boon and accord it the 
of bestowing.”’ 


highes we are 


capabl 
Baltimore Sun 


so trus and so thor- 


phere."’ 


to life, 


** It is so natural 
oughly girlish in atm«e 


~—Chicago Journal 





‘A description of life at a modern boarding 
school, very feminine in character but whol2some 
and refreshing. ‘That Miss Timlow has known 
girls well we feel certain, and some of her char- 

ters are well worth meeting.”’ 

Congr>gationalist 

‘A bright, entertaining account of the board 
ing school experiences of a number of charming 
girls, it is simple and natural, full of mirth and 
food nature. Evy girl should read this book.’’ 


EP. DUTTON & CO. 


Poblishers and Importers, 


31 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


“TheMosher Books” 





























cae year sees a few exquisite 
additions to ‘The Mosher 
Books,” and the present season is 
no exception to the rule. It is by 


their quality and not from quantity 
that these 






publications stand at the 
head of American book-making. 








A complete 
of 68 pages, 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
choicely printed in red 
and black, is now in press, and will 
be sent postpaid on application, as 
soon as ready. 




















THOMAS B. MOSHER 









PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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FOURTH McKEE SALE 


Early English Prose and Poetry to 
be Sold in November. 


HE fourth part of the great 
McKee library will be sold 
about the middle of Novem- 
ber by John Anderson, Jr., In 
his new auction rooms; at 20 
West Thirtieth Street.’ Ib 
many respeets it is the most 
important portion of the library, as it_in- 
eludes Mr, McKee’s early English prose 
and poetry. The late collector's interest. in 
this department was ever great, and many 
rarities and curiosities. passed into his 
hands during his career as a’ bibliophile. 
Most of these appear now for the first 
time in an American catalogue, though a 
few of the rarest and most curious were 
described by E, H. Bierstadt ‘in the *‘ Grolier 
Club's Collations and Notes,” The earliest 
author in the collection is ‘William Lang- 
land; the latest is Matthew Prior, the 
youthful satirist of Dryden. In the case of 
Prior and of a few others writing at the 
close of the seventeenth century, their 
later works have been ‘included; but the 
line otherwise has been rigidly drawn at 
1700. 

Shakespeare is represented by ‘ The 
Rape of Lucrece,"’ 1624; by the ‘* Poems,” 
1640, and by ‘“‘ Vénus and Adonis,”’ 1675. 
This edition of ‘Venus and Adonis"’ is 
rare, the British Museum, which possesses 
the editions of 1594, 1596, 1602, 1627, and 
1636, being without it. Mr. McKee’s copy 
came from the Nassau collection, dispersed 
seventy-five years ago. The ‘“Poems,”’ 
1640, is a fine copy. The most important 
of the three is naturally the first. This, 
the third edition of ‘‘ Lucrece,” is so rare 
that only a féw copies have been sold in 
a century. The first ‘* Lucrece"’ appeared 
in 159 ‘Richard Field for John Harri- 
son,” and has ,forty-seven leaves. It is of 
superlative rarity. I know of two sales in 
half a century—Daniel’s, 1864, £157 10s., 
and Frederick Perkins’s, 1889, with a slight 
defect £200. The British Museum has two 
copies. The second “ Lucrece"’ was pub- 
lished in 1616, ‘‘T. S. for Roger Jackson,” 
and has thirty-two leaves. There are 
copies in the Bodleian, British Museum, 
and Lenox Libraries. Of this third edition 
of 1624 the British Museum has two copies, 
described as “cropped.” The edition 
was printed by I. B. for Roger Jackson, 
the publisher of the second edition. It has 
thirty-two leaves without pagination—A-D, 





one 


in eights, sig. A4 being erroneously marked 
B4. The book should bring a very large 
sum. Its rarity and literary importance 
are great, and the dedication is one of the 
only two letters of Shakespeare that have 


survived, 
The record prices paid for George 
man's plays at the third McKee 


Chap- 
sale seem 





to have astonished those who are con- 
tinually living in the bibliographical past, 
but those worthy persons will be further 
astonished at the sums that will be given | 
at the next sale for four of the rarest of 
Chapman's poetical productions. First 
among them comes his earliest book, and 
one of the rarest and uablest of his works, 
“The Shadow of Night, containing two 
peeticall hymnes,"’ 1594, The other three 
are ‘“‘Seven Bookes of the Iliades of 
liomere,’’ 1598; ‘* Eathymiae Raptus; or, 
the Feares of Peace,’’ (Griswold’s copy,) 
and ‘‘ Andromeda Liberata; or, the Nuptials 
of Perseus and Andromeda,” 1614. In ad- 
ditton Mr. McKee had “ The Georgicks of 
Hesiod,”” 1618; ‘The LIliads,” 1612, and 
“The Odysses,’’ 1614, which the collector 
always has difficulty in finding. 


authors of the 
beth are here, and their works 
in first editions. There is ‘“‘a Theatre 
wherein he represented as well the Miseries 
and Calamaties that follow the Voluptuous 


age of Eliza- 
are chiefly 
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Wardlings, as also the greate joyes and 
plesures the Faithfull do Enjoy,’’ London, 
1569, which contains Edmund Spenser's 
earliest published work—translations of six 
epigrams from Petrarch and fifteen son- 
nets from the “ Visions’’ of Bellay. Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘ Complaints,” 1591, “ Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again,’ 15095, and *‘ Faerie 
Queene,”’ 1590-96, are also here. Then we 
have Heywood's “Spider and the Flie,” 
1556, and Heywood's ‘* Workes,’’ 1562, first 
complete edition; Daniel's ‘ First Foure | 
Bookes of the Civile Warres,”’ 1595, in the | 
original vellum; ‘A Panegericke Con- 


1608, first dated edition, and 
sayes,’’ 1590, first collected 
‘*Essayes of a Prentise 
Poesie,”’ 1584, wonder- 
and Chapman's “ 
Art of 
1604; 


gratulatorie,” 
‘Poeticall E 
James I.'s 
Divine Art of 
rare; Marlowe 
and Leander,’ 1609; Ben Jonson's “ 
Poetry,’’ 1640; Drayton's ** The Owle,” 
‘Poems,’ 1619, and “ Battle 
court,’’ 1627, and Sir William 
‘A Paraenesis to the Prince,” 
Many of the most highly 
volumes of the seventeenth 
in the collection—Suckling’s 
Aurea,” 1648; Milton's “ 
‘Poems,”’ 1647; Donne's 
and “ Juvenalia,’’ 1633; 
1649 and 1659; Corbet’s 
1647; Crashaw's ‘‘ Steps 
(Foote’s copy,) in the 
“ Love's Riddle,” 
A Sacrifice to 






edition; 
in the 
fully 


of 
Alexander’ 
1604. 


are 
nts 


century 
‘ Fragme 
1645; Shir- 


‘ Poems,” 


Poems,” 
ley’s 
1633, 
‘ Lucasta,”’ 
gant Poems,”’ 
the Temple,”’ 
inal calf; Cowley's 
Hookes’s *‘ Amanda: 
known Goddesse,” 1658, (Foote’s copy, 
only one ever sold at auction here;) 
and Parnassus,’’ 1650, with Dryden's sec- 
ond published writing; Dryden's “‘ Poem on 
Cromwell,’ 1659, and ‘‘ Hind and Panther,” 
1687. Of Waller’s “‘ Poems" there are a 
number of editions—three in 1645 alone, 
each of them of great rarity. 

Among other notable books selected from 
the 600 rarities in the collection are the 
Earl of Westmoreland’s “ Otia Sacra,’ 


to 
orig- 
1638; 


Sion 
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1648, witthenghavee title and platé by Mar- 
shall and three other plates; Moffatt’s 
“ Bilkewormes and Their Files,” 1599; Chet- 
tle’s ‘‘ England's Mourning Garment,” 1603, 
with a reference to Shakespeare; 
Montaigne, 1008; the first English Boccac- 
clo, both parts dated 1620; “ England's 
Parnassus,’ 1600; Pattenham’s “Art of 
English Poesie,”’ 1589; Whitstone’s ‘‘ Hep- 
tameron of Civill Discourses,’ 1582, 
(Bhakespeare founded ‘‘ Measure for Meas- 
ure '’ on this;) Gascoigne’s ** Poestes,’” 1575; 
“Piers Plowman,” two. editions of 1530; 
Chaucer's ‘ Workes,”’ 1561, with the 
arms” title, and Burton's ‘Anatomy of 
Negation,” 1621, 

The second edition of Izaak Walton's 
“Compleat Angler "’ is here, enriched with 
several pages of notes in the author's hand. 
The fourth edition is also here, together 
with Walton's ‘' Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, and Herbert,” (a presentation 
copy,) and ‘ Life of Dr. Sanderson,”’ with 
The pastoral poem 
of “ Thealma and Clearchus,” 1683, which 
Walton. published, ascribing it to a John 
Chalkhill, but which he may have writtcu 
himself, concludes the list. 
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Dr. Parkhurst’s “Sunny Side of 
Christianity.* 


average man or woman a volume 
sermons does not suggest a spiritual 
and intellectual constitutional through 
green pastures to the accompaniment of 
still waters. And the very plain reason for 
this lack of joyous anticipation on the part 
of the average man or woman lies in’ the 
fact that the average sermon does not lead 
the reader via green pastures and still 
waters, but all too often into some dusty 
theological haymow of dried and lifeless 
isms. 

It is indeed a lamentable fact that there 
are about as few really good sermons pub- 
lished as there are good essays, and we 
could easily number our indispensable es- 
sayists upon our fingers and not use them 
all. So the appearance of inspired and in- 
spiring sermons—like those are about to 
consider—should give the if not 
the gentle, reader greater joy than ninety 
and nine of ‘the Great American” 
that have their day and cease to be. 

‘The Sunny Side of Christianity,” by 
Dr. Parkhurst, is a clear and concise at- 
tempt to present Christianity in its quick 
stripped of the disguis- 
ing and bemummying draperies in which 
the ages have wrapped it. To remove any 
of these dearly dreadful draperies requires 
more 
men pos 


To the 
of 


we 
judicious, 


and original form, 


courage 


sess—and more faith in the power 


and vitality of real Christianity. 
is hope for the uscitation a 
tion of the Church, when one of its repre- 


sentatives dares to tell the truth about it 


ré 


in this fashion: 

“Sometimes one part of the Church would 
be doing one thing and another part an- 
other and a contradictory thing; and 
sometimes no part would be doing any- 
thing to speak of At one date one 
branch of the Church would be making 
saints and another would be boiling or 


broiling them; 
translating the 
creeds, a third 
working the 


one Bishop spending his life 

Bible, another tinkering 
hoarding ducats, a fourth 
rack and kindling the fires at 
Smithfield. And it is this working at cross 
purposes and this constant production of 
contradictory results (that cancel each 
other) that account for the slow gains that 
the Church makes in the world. The Church 
grew fast enough so long as it could be 
said of its members what is related in the 
fourth of Acts, that “‘the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul,” 


While 
trate, 
previously 


this little volume does not illus- 
do either of the larger volumes 

published, (notably, ‘“ Three 
on a Side,"’) the unique originality 
and beauty of Dr. Parkhurst’s thought 
diction, it is, nevertheless, marked by 


deep spiritual 


Gates 
and 
the 
insight and mental 
These sermons will be especially 
valuable for those who are inclined 
dulge in a vaporous Christianity 
cent in its effects as a vagrant 


same 
cogency. 
to in- 
as evanes- 
air from a 


comic opera 

Just one gentle protest one must make 
about these sermons. Sometimes, but it is 
only very rarely, there is a word or a sen- 
tence that falls from the rhetorical pitch, 
occasionally approaching dangerously near 
to Though characteristically 


slanguage 
bas | Parts 


apt, were trumps we should 
win,”’ makes an unpleasant discord with its 
context in ‘** Love in the heart The use 
of the word lot,”’ “lots of,’’ also jar 
lightly when found In English of so clear 
and classic a cut as Dr. Parkhurst gener- 
ally uses. 

To the present reviewer, who has listened 
to scores of Dr. Parkhurst's sermons, it 
has often seemed a great waste to leave un- 
published so many sermons of such rare 
spiritual, literary, and poetic value as those 
which have been delivered week after week 
from the pulpit of Madison Square 

Some apient publisher should have ac- 

| ces to the treasury house where these 
back number sermons are stored and make 
world richer by issuing several volumes 


| the 
| which might easily 
Lovelace’s | 


 Ele- | 


more valuable than 
miscellaneous publications that 
puffed in the magazines 


be 
the 
inordinately 


half of 
are 


|} and papers. 





A new novel entitled “The Orthodox 
Preacher and Nancy; or, The Story of 
What Befell a Minister Who Tried to Do as 
Would,” by the Rev. Magee Pratt, is 
being published by the Connecticut Maga- 
zine Company. The book attempts an an- 
swer to “ What Is the Matter with Con- 
gregational Preachers and Congregational 
Churches?" and is a picture of ministerial 


life as it is. 

THE SUNNY SIDE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. Daintily 
bound New York: Fleming Revell & Co. 


60 cents 
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and candor than most clergy- | 
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“The Strength of the Hills.’’* 

Miss Wilkinson is fortunate 1n her choice 
of a title for a novel that deals with the 
strenuous life of the dwellers in the hills. 
The Strength of the Hills” 





The scenes of “ 


| are laid, with the exception of a few chap- 


ters in New York near the end of the book, 
in the Saranac region of the Adirondacks. 
the 


community, descended from 


miners of thirty years ago. 


The 
and 


mining 
the rude 


been abandoned, 
accompanying it 

Here and there 
on the shores of the lonely lakes, or by 
some foaming river, were deserted villages, 
mere cobwebs of time, 
side. ‘T’ne miners’ 


had long 
prosperity 


descendants, those not 


| possessing the energy or the means to move } 


away, still clung to the soll, and intricately 
intermarried within the difficult limits of 
range, eked out a penurious livelihood. 
unintelligthle gayety of Summer campers, 
secluded by Lake Miquewauga, at the foot 
of Elk Mountain, was the only glimpse 
they had of the outside world, a world 
they regarded with mingled 
and scorn. 


Amid these simple aud primitive sur- 
roundings the figure of Enoch Holme rises 
strong and towering, like the hills from 
which he sprang. 
picturesque and dramatic scene, 
flashes the whole man upon us 
den and immediate vision. We 


which 


are intro- 


duced to Enoch at the skidway, in Hartle’s | 
always car- | 
red more feet of timber than any one else's. | 


camp; Enoch’s lumber loads 


Torches were stuck in the snow, caus- 
a red light here and there over the 
whipped drifts of snow that caked on the 
logs and overhung the readway. Enoch 
Holme, in his biue and red woolen stock- 


with 
ing there, as a huge stick of spruce was 
started on the ski He was a man of 
uncommon size, with the well-set head and 
square military bearing that many lumber- 
men have, and his clothes, molded to him 
in satisfactory wrinkles by long wear and 
service, had a becoming air of good-fellow- 
ship. * * * In the terrible hush of Win- 
ter dawn on the mountain, Enoch Holme’s 
heart was full of bitterness. The lot of a 
lumberman had not always been his, nor 
et would it be his Ife-calling. Of that 
re felt assured, though there were possi- 
bilities in it of outdoor freedom, of large- 
ness, of virility, that ap led to his sturdy 
and resolute nature. Inder a contractor 
like Joc Hartle lumbering became intoler- 
able. 

A catastrophe—the overbalancing of an 
overheaped sled into a deep ravine, caused 
by the pig-headed obstinacy of the tipsy 
contractor—and the subsequent duel of wit 
and will between Enoch Helme and Joc 
Hartle, at which Dick Hollister, the son 
of the lumber merchant employing Holme, 
was present unknown to the others, sets 
Enoch free from his galling servitude to 
the contractor and results in his being 
made boss of the Hollister job. For two 
chapters we have been in a scene of flerce 
conflict, but the third flows into quieter 
waters an@ launches Enoch upon his 
stormy passage of Iffe and love. The in- 
troduction of “ woman” into Enoch's con- 
sciousness as an equation hitherto not en- 
countered by him is treated in a fresh and 
novel way. The story begins to widen and 
embrace other characters, from the men 
and women of the hills and the men and 
women of that outside world which the 
natives regarded with indifference and 
scorn. The Hollisters, coming from that 
world to their Summer camp among the 
hills, offer a contrast to the native ele- 
ment, and these two elements, commingling 
and clashing, work out a drama of modern 
life not far from any one of us. Alison 
MacDonald, coming from that outside 
world into the long isolation of Bnoch's 
life, takes immediate possession of the 
man's great heart and soul, and, being a 
man of strong religious faith and rigid 
principle, there comes a crisis in his life 
when he discovers that Alison is not only 
bound to another, but that, by an un- 
toward circumstance, he is chosen at the 
last moment, as an ordained Methodist 
minister, to perform the ceremony which 
shall bind her to another man, Dick Hol- 
lister, and separate him from her forever. 


This occurs midway in the story and ends. 


Book I. From this point onward the dra- 
matic . conflict deepens. Alison, like 
Enoch, is lofty in soul and ‘high of cour- 
age, but, unlike Bnoch, she is a woman of 
the world, without orthodox beliefs and 


untrammeled by creed or doctrine. The. 


pages of the story are rich in the vartety 
of scene ‘and incident, now . moving to 
laughter and now to tears—the ‘ Social at 
Si's”’ being one of the “most mifrth-pro- 
ves cheptere tn gabders wares, tation, 
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x.-378. | 


New York: | 
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A stirring new novel by the author of “Hugh Wynne,” 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


“ More than a novel; a revelation of human motives and conduct under the influence of a fascinating and unscrupulous 


adventuress.”’—Beacon, “Boston. 


‘“ An important addition to the best realistic fiction of the day.”—Ledger, Philadelphia. 
“It will without doubt become one of the literary permanencies of the time.” —/iem, Philadelphia. 
“A virile and strong piece of literary workmanship.”— Times, N. Y. 


Price $1.50. 


The great popularity of Dr. Mitchell as a writer of fiction has led the publishers to put forth a uniform edition of his novels, in- 


MISTRESS JOY 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke and Annie 
Booth McKinney, 


A tale of the Mississippi valley in its 
early days of development. Aaron Burr is 
a conspicuous character. [Illustrated by 
Relyea. r1gmo, 400 pages, $1.50. 


“Set in a framework of Southern magnolia and beech, 
the face of ‘Mistress Joy,’ as it looks from the pages of 
the story, is one of real piquancy and charm.’’—T+mes, 


Louisville, 


cluding “ Circumstance,” in ten volumes. Price for the set $15.00. 


AN OKLAHOMA 
ROMANCE 


By Helen Churchill Candee, 


A love affair and aland claim play at 
cross purposes in this story of the ‘‘Great 
Run’’ to the newly opened territory. The 
strange customs that existed in a strange 
and new country are graphically described. 
The glamour of romance hangs over the 
story like a visible atmosphere. 12mo, 300 
pages, $1.50. 

“(It is a bit of painting with contemporaneous history 
for both form and color, and has unusual value and in- 
terest.’’—Times, N. Y. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE 
CABBAGE PATCH 


By Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


The scene of this story is laid in the pur- 
lieus of Louisville, Ky., the Cabbage-patch 
being ‘‘a queer neighborhood where ram- 
shackle cottages play hop-scotch over the 
railroad track.”” 16mo, 153 pages, $1.00. 


** Something new, vital, original.’’—Fos?, Lonisville. 
“Qne of the joliiest, most heartsome books we have 
read.” —Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE 


India Praises it, 


By BERTHA RUNKLE. 
A story of the time of Henry IV. of France. 


Illustrated by Andre Castaigne. 


$1.50. 


“ Tt is hard to say too much in praise of this story.’"—J/adras (/ndia) Times, 


From a Few English Papers. 
“ A story that is enjoyable in the extreme.” — Western Daily Press, England, 
“ Not a dull page in it.”—Newcastle (England) Leader, 


“ Moves with unflagging spirit.""— The Queen, London. 
“ An entertaining story.” — Zhe Athenaeum, London. 


TOM 
BEAULING 


By Gouverneur Morris. 


A hearty, big, whole-souled fellow—Tom 
Beauling fights a manly fight against a fault 
that was not his own. A rolling stone— 
he wanders about the world, and the scene 
shifts with him; to India and China, Long 
Island and New England, the action of the 
piece is carried with unfailing vivacity and 
humor. 16mo, 210 pages, $1.25. 


“If you want a delightful story, short, vigorous and 


new, read this little volume. '’—7rsbune, Chicago. 
“Enjoyable — hearty —full of enthusiasm.” — Times, 
Boston. 





GOD SAVE THE 
KING 


By Ronald MacDonald. 


A strong story of the time of Charles II, 
culminating in a dramatic episode in which 
the King, the hero and the heroine play the 
principal parts. 12mo, 400 pages, $1.50. 

** There are few stories of this period and time that have 
been told with such charm of language, combined with such 
strong delineation of character,’’— Times, Philade'phia. 


“ A stirring tale, with a thread of warm human interest 


running throughout the whole.’’—Zvacon, Boston. 





HER MOUNTAIN | 
LOVER 


By Hamlin Garland. 


The theme of this story is the invasion 
of London by a Colorado cow-puncher for 
the purpose of sclling a gold mine. He 
meets an Irieh girl in English society (and 
a few other people as well, but they don’t 
count for much) and something nearly hap- 
pens—but the author tells the story best in 
his own way. 12mo, 396 pages, $1.50. 

‘ The story is related vividly and directly, the broad- 
shouldered manly miner is a very real character, the story 
of his love-making abounds in picturesque incidents and 
effective contrasts, and its atmosphere is fresh and invigor- 
ating throughout.’’—Book News, Philadelphia. 


For sa.e by all bookseliers, or sent direct by the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., Vnion Square, New York. 

































